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The  Loser  Wins 


"CHUCKS!  Of  all  hard  hard  luck,  this  is  the  worst,"  said  Bud 
^  Ainslie,  reviewing  again  for  the  sixth  or  eighth  time  the  unfortun- 
ate events  of  the  afternoon. 

"And  of  course,  it  had  to  hit  his  window,"  he  added  disconsolately. 

Bud,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  Alexander  being  reserved  for 
special  occasions,  was  bemoaning  his  fate  and  still  wondering  why  it 
hadn't  been  enough  to  break  the  window  without  also  toppling  over  a 
handsome  Chinese  porcelain  vase  which  crashed  to  the  floor  in  pieces. 

The  object  that  had  caused  all  this  calamity  was  a  little  round  hard 
thing  about  four  inches  in  diameter  called  a  baseball.  Bud  and  his 
friends  had  been  having  the  usual  Saturday  afternoon  practice  game 
in  a  large  vacant  lot  next  to  the  school.  Bud  had  not  his  usual  number 
of  flys,  so,  as  he  walked  up  to  the  plate  he  announced  that  he  was  going 
to  "knock  a  homer  this  time,  sure." 

And  a  homer  it  was,  indeed!  In  fact,  several  home  runs  could 
have  been  made  but  not  even  one  was  attempted.  There  had  been  an  ear- 
sphtting  crack  and  up  soared  the  ball  amid  a  chorus  of  cheers  and  yells. 
But  Bud  stood  rooted  to  the  ground  with  a  premonition  of  what  was 
coming  and  down,  down  came  the  ball,  until  crash!  and  it  was  gone. 
The  boys  didn't  run,  they  were  too  much  amazed  to  do  that.  Never  be- 
fore in  all  the  days  of  their  baseball  career  had  the  ball  gone  that  far. 
The  broken  window  pane  was  a  positive  evidence  of  the  distance  that  a 
baseball  could  be  knocked. 

Mr.  Hobbs,  the  janitor  of  the  school,  had  been  sought  and  after  the 
story  had  been  told,  while  the  indignant  maid  and  butler  and  the  apologetic 
janitor  were  all  talking  at  once,  the  boys  stood  and  gaped  at  each  other 
and  were  finally  sent  home  with  the  knowledge  that  they  must  pay 
for  the  damage  done,  which  amounted  to  approximately  twelve  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Of  course  Hobbs  had  said  they  must  all  help  to  pay,  but  it  was 
up  to  Bud,  for  the  sake  of  his  Boy  Scout  honor,  to  pay  for  the  damage 
he  had  done. 

"It  will  take  almost  every  cent  I've  got,"  he  mused  sadly.  "Weeks 
of  saving,  and  all  for  this — no  bicycle  for  me,  I  guess." 

Bud  was  a  good  spender,  and  his  father  knew  it.  His  allowances 
had  often  been  cut  down  because  of  too  many  unnecessary  extravagances. 
Then  one  day  Mr.  Ainslie  had  a  serious  talk  with  his  son  upon  the  subject 
of  thrift  and  it  resulted  in  a  way  that  delighted  Bud.    If  he  could  have 


saved  by  the  first  of  December  fifteen  dollars,  his  father  had  promised 
to  double  the  amount  and  he  could  have  a  bicycle  for  Christmas. 

Bud  dreaded  the  next  day,  but  he  went  manfully  to  the  house  of 
Squire  Jones  and  paid  for  the  damage. 

One  evening,  about  two  weeks  later,  as  Bud  was  walking  down 
the  street,  he  absently  looked  over  at  Squire  Jones'  house  and  was  ar- 
rested by  the  sight  of  smoke  coming  out  of  the  basement  window.  1  hen 
there  was  a  loud  explosion,  followed  by  spuits  of  fire.  Bud  ran  over  and, 
upon  looking  through  the  window,  discovered  that  the  water  heater  had 
exploded  and  set  some  boxes  and  wood  on  fire.  The  nearest  fire  alarm 
was  about  a  block  and  a  half  away  and  as  no  one  seemed  to  be  home 
in  either  Squire  Jones'  house  or  the  one  next  door,  he  ran  as  fast  as  he 
could  and  put  in  the  alarm.  Then,  running  back,  he  smashed  the  base- 
ment window  and  with  a  streaming  hose,  climbed  through  and  turned 
it  on  the  nearest  flaming  object.  It  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  do  but  he 
neither  thought  nor  cared.  But  as  there  was  only  one  outlet  for  the 
dense  smoke,  he  was  soon  overcome  and  sank  unconscious  to  the  floor. 

The  fire  engines  came  soon  after  and  a  fireman  carried  the  uncon- 
scious boy,  with  a  slightly  burned  arm,  out  to  safety  and  he  was  taken 
home.  The  fire  was  not  a  very  serious  one,  though  it  might  have  been 
had  not  Bud  seen  it  in  time.  It  had  been  caused  by  a  careless  maid  for- 
getting to  turn  off  the  water  heater  and  as  it  had  been  going  all  day,  it  got 
so  hot  that  it  exploded.  After  receiving  a  telegram,  the  Squire  hurried 
home  from  Los  Angeles,  where  he  had  been  on  a  business  trip.  He 
was  very  grateful  to  Bud  and  the  next  day  he  had  a  talk  with  his  father 
about  him.  v  g§f  | 

Naturally,  the  subject  of  the  broken  window  pane  came  up  and 
upon  inquiry,  Mr.  Ainslie  told  the  Squire  that  it  was  Bud  who  had  paid 
for  the  damage  with  his  own  money  and  not  his  father,  as  the  Squire 
had  thought. 

Christmas  morning  Bud  got  up,  and  upon  going  into  the  living  room, 
saw  something  that  made  him  rub  his  eyes  and  pinch  himself  before  he 
could  believe  what  he  saw.  There  in  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a 
handsome,  black  and  white  Racer  bicycle,  with  a  card  attached  it  which 
read,  "Merry  Christmas  to  Bud,  from  Squire  Jones." 


DOROTHY  JOHNSON. 


Sam  Small's  Strategy 

A GROUP  of  men  were  sitting  around  a  large  stove  in  the  general 
merchandise  store  of  the  small  town  of  Edenville.  The  usual 
scenes  of  gaiety,  of  checker-playing,  and  of  swapping  jokes  that  took 
place  at  these  evening  gatherings  were  missing.  The  men  sat  silent,  and 
apparently  in  deep  disturbing  thoughts. 

"The  town  is  sure  going  to  the  dogs,"  mused  one  of  the  men, 
breaking  the  silence. 

"You  mean  to  the  women,"  emphatically  replied  another. 
All  the  men  nodded  their  heads  in  assent.  Evidently,  that  was 
the  cause  of  the  silence  and  gloom  that  prevailed  over  the  place. 
"I  wonder  what  Sam  Small  will  do?"  asked  one. 
As  though  in  direct  answer  to  his  question,  the  door  opened  and  in 
walked  Sam  Small.  Samuel  Johnathan  Small  was  the  Mayor,  Coroner, 
Sheriff,  and  dictator  of  Edenville.  He  was  an  unusually  shrewd  and 
bright  man.  If  his  brains  and  activities  had  not  been  hemmed  in  by  the 
town-posts  of  Edenville,  he  might  have  been  a  big  political  leader  of  his 
state,  but  as  it  was,  Small  was  the  biggest  man  in  the  small  town  of  Eden- 
ville. He  was  a  lover  of  the  plain,  simple  old-fashioned  way  of  living, 
and  frowned  upon  new  ideas  and  new  ways.  For  thirty  years  he  had 
been  dictator  of  Edenville,  and  for  thirty  years  he  had  been  successful 
in  keeping  it  up  to  his  ideal.  Edenville  went  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock.  The 
people  arose  early,  milked  their  cows,  fed  their  chickens,  and  worked  on 
their  land.  Sunday  was  the  Sabbath,  a  day  of  rest,  and  of  divine  worship. 
There  were  quilting  parties,  husking  beets,  and  Saturday-night  barn 
parties.  No  traffic  cops  were  needed  for  old  Dobbins  moved  the  only 
vehicle  that  was  ever  seen  on  the  streets,  race  horses  not  being  tolerated. 
In  other  words,  Small  had  preserved  a  perfect  picture  of  rural  life. 

However,  a  feeling  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  had  come  over  the 
women.  They  were  going  to  set  up  a  new  government.  Sam  Small  was 
to  meet  his  Waterloo.  The  men  were  helpless,  for  since  the  war  the 
women  had  outnumbered  the  men,  and  by  voting  as  a  solid  unit  they 
could  do  as  they  pleased.  No  wonder  the  men  were  worried.  But 
they  did  not  intend  to  give  up  their  supremacy  without  a  fight.  For  that 
reason  they  were  gathering  at  the  general  store. 

1  hat  same  evening  the  women  were  gathering  in  the  church,  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  their  candidates,  and  to  formulate  their  plans  for 
the  betterment  of  Edenville.  The  women  came  early,  and  the  church  was 
soon  filled.    A  low  rumble  filled  the  room,  the  murmunngs  of  scores  of 


gossiping  tongues.  Finally,  Mrs.  Riverbank,  by  virtue  of  being  president 
of  the  Women's  Sewing  Circle,  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

Mrs.  Riverbank's  prepared  speech  ran  thus:  "Fellow  women, 
sisters,  we  have  come  together  this  evening  to  make  plans  for  the  better- 
ment of  Edenville  and  to  name  candidates  who  shall  be  active  in  carrying 
those  plans  out.  Too  long  have  we  as  women  been  under  the  control  of 
man.  For  ages,  we  have  been  the  silent  moral  uphfters  of  mankind.  The 
time  has  now  come  when  we  must  assume  active  leadership." 

The  women  applauded  enthusiastically. 

Mrs.  Riverbank  continued:  "In  Edenville  for  the  last  thirty  years 
we  have  been  under  the  domination  of  one  man.  True,  he  has  kept  Eden- 
ville clean  and  moral,  but  he  has  kept  it  from  progressing.  Edenville  must 
progress.  Yet  Edenville  must  remain  clean  and  moral.  That  is  only 
possible  under  the  guidance  of  women.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  nominate 
our  leader." 

For  a  while  it  looked  as  though  Edenville  was  doomed  to  stand 
still,  for  no  one  arose  to  make  a  nomination.  Each  lady  wanted  the 
honor  herself,  and  did  not  want  her  neighbor  to  have  it.  Happily,  a 
thought  came  to  Mrs.  Riverbank.  Why  not  name  Miss  Spreckles.  Miss 
Spreckles  was  a  spinster  of  thirty-five,  who  had  lived  in  Edenville  for 
six  months.  She  was  not  as  yet  involved  in  the  petty  jealousies  and 
gossip  of  the  town.  She  was  one  who  would  do  as  the  lad  les  wished. 
She  was  nominated  and  the  ladies  solemnly  swore  to  back  her  at  the 
coming  election. 

Meantime  a  large  group  of  men  hed  gathered  at  the  general  store. 
Soap  boxes  were  out  for  seats,  and  the  counter  was  the  platform.  It 
was  an  impromptu  meeting.  Different  ones  arose  and  stated  what  they 
thought  ought  to  be  done,  but,  as  usual,  they  finally  turned  to  Sam  Small 
to  find  out  what  they  were  going  to  do. 

Sam  Small  addressed  them  as  follows:  "Men,  what  has  got  into 
the  women,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that  new  ideas  and  new  ways 
will  bring  new  vices.  Furthermore,  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  us  men  being 
bossed  by  the  Sewing  Circle." 

The  men  applauded  encouragement. 

Sam  Small  continued:  "As  you  all  know,  the  women  outnumber  us 
and  can  elect  their  candidate  even  if  we  oppose  her.  Therefore  we  men, 
in  order  to  preserve  our  freedom,  and  supremacy,  must  back  then- 
candidate. 


The  men  sat  dumb  with  surprise.  Back  the  women's  candidate  in 
order  to  re-elect  Sam  Small?  Had  Sam  Small  given  up  or  had  he  sud- 
denly lost  his  reason? 

For  a  moment  Sam  Small  enjoyed  the  surprise  he  had  created,  and 
then  outlined  his  plan. 

The  next  week,  the  week  before  the  election,  was  a  week  of  demor- 
alization to  Edenville.  The  excitement  caused  work  to  be  neglected.  The 
cows  were  not  milked  at  the  usual  hour,  the  chickens  had  to  wait  long 
after  sunrise  for  their  breakfast,  and  on  Sunday  brother  Bob  and  sister 
Susie  were  not  awakened  in  time  to  go  to  Sunday  School. 

The  women  were  surprised  at  the  men.  They  had  expected  strong 
opposition.  The  men  not  only  seemed  to  have  deserted  Sam  Small,  but 
much  to  the  disgust  of  their  wives,  they  had  gone  wild  over  Miss  Spreckles. 

Miss  Spreckles  was  in  her  seventh  heaven.  She  was  showered  with 
attention.  The  men  bowed  and  cheered  when  she  passed  through  the 
streets  in  her  carnage.  She  began  to  lose  her  balance.  Then  she  made 
her  big  mistake.  The  Sewing  Circle  was  holding  a  meeting.  She  was 
to  have  addressed  it.  However,  the  men  were  holding  a  meeting  at  the 
same  time  and  had  invited  her  to  address  them.  She  addressed  the  men. 
She  excused  herself  to  the  women,  saying,  "The  men  must  be  won  over, 
you  women  I  am  sure  of." 

The  women  burned  with  resentment.  So  on  election  day  each 
woman,  contrary  to  her  sacred  vows,  voted  against  Miss  Spreckles. 

The  result  of  the  election  was,  Sam  Small  467;  Miss  Spreckles,  1  — 
a  fitting  tribute  indeed  to  Sam  Small's  strategy. 

The  women  at  first  were  stunned,  then  angry  at  the  men  for  their 
deception.  But  the  wave  of  unrest  had  passed,  and  then  came  the  heal- 
ing and  consoling  thought.  Their  husbands  did  not  like  Miss  Spreckles 
but  were  still  true  to  them. 

What  had  cast  that  one  vote  for  Miss  Spreckles?  Well,  anyway, 
Miss  Spreckles,  burning  with  hate  for  both  men  and  women,  departed  to 
no-one-knows-where. 

Edenville  returned  to  normalcy.  The  cows  were  once  more  milked 
at  their  usual  hour.  The  chickens  again  ate  at  chickens'  breakfast  time. 
Brother  Bob  was  awakened  in  time  to  go  to  Sunday  School  and  sister 
Susie  had  no  excuse  for  staying  home. 

All  was  peace,  and  Sam  Small  smiled  contentedly. 

WILLARD  COWARD. 


Jimmy  as  Cupid 

A  FORLORN  little  figure  stood  wistfully  gazing  at  a  store  window 
filled  with  Christmas  toys.  How  he  wished  he  might  have  some 
of  the  things  the  other  little  boys  had.  Passing  on,  he  came  to  a  res- 
taurant and  looking  in,  saw  a  waiter  carrying  a  huge  platter  piled  high 
with  goodies.  His  mouth  watered  and  there  was  a  queer  gnawing  in  his 
stomach.  Suddenly  he  realized  he  had  seven  papers  yet  to  sell  and 
drew  away.  As  he  was  walking  up  the  street,  he  happened  to  look  around 
and  beheld  the  wealthy  Mr.  Henderson  a  little  way  in  back  of  him. 

"Paper,  mister?    World!  Herald!  Times!"  he  cried. 

"How  many  have  you?"  asked  Mr.  Henderson,  noticing  the  purple 
hands  and  torn  clothes.  "Never  mind — don't  stop  to  count — I'll  take 
them  all.    Here's  a  dollar.    Keep  the  change." 

Jimmy  thanked  him  with  a  broad  smile.  Now  he  could  buy  some- 
thing good  to  eat. 

"You  thought  the  window  pretty,  huh,  or  were  you  hungry?" 

"just  a  bit,"  jimmy  answered  as  bravely  as  he  could.  "I  couldn't 
buy  a  breakfast,  sir,  as  no  one  would  buy  my  papers  yesterday  and 
mother  is  sick  and  can't  work." 

Feeling  sorry  for  the  boy,  Mr.  Henderson  took  Jimmy  into  a 
nearby  grill  and  ordered  a  large  dinner  for  him.  To  Jimmy  it  seemed 
like  heaven  when  the  waiter  brought  the  huge  tray  covered  with  just  the 
things  he  liked. 

Soon  Jimmy  was  talking  earnestly  to  Mr.  Henderson,  telling  him 
all  about  his  sick  mother. 

After  hearing  all  about  Jimmy's  troubles,  Mr.  Henderson  felt  so 
sorry  for  him  that  he  told  Jimmy  he  needed  an  office  boy. 

Jimmy's  eyes  sparkled  at  this.  He  wondered  if  he  would  do. 
Timidly  he  asked  his  companion  how  old  an  office  boy  had  to  be. 

Mr.  Henderson  responded  that  he  thought  a  boy  around  Jimmy's 
age  would  be  satisfactory. 

Jimmy's  heart  missed  a  beat  as  he  asked,  "Would  I  do?" 

"Why,  sure,  you're  just  the  one  I  need,"  Mr.  Henderson  assured 
Jimmy. 

When  they  parted  Mr.  Henderson  told  Jimmy  to  report  for  duty 
at  his  office  sometime  the  next  morning. 

On  his  way  home  that  evening  Mr.  Henderson  wondered  where 
he  had  ever  seen  those  same  blue  eyes.  Somehow  this  little  boy  seemed 
to  remind  him  of  someone  he  loved  very  dearly. 


Jimmy  bought  some  good  things  for  his  mother's  dinner  and  then 
scampered  home  with  more  pep  than  he  had  had  for  a  long  time.  There 
he  found  his  mother  who  was  feeling  a  little  better,  and  while  she  ate 
he  told  all  about  his  good  luck  and  the  good  dinner  he  had  and  also 
about  the  nice  Mr.  Henderson.  Jimmy  did  not  notice  the  queer  look 
which  came  over  his  mother's  face  when  he  mentioned  Mr.  Hender- 
son's name. 

The  next  day  was  Christmas  Eve  so  Jimmy  resolved  to  work  hard 
so  he  could  buy  his  mother  a  present.  That  morning  Jimmy  was  up 
early  and  after  tidying  his  clothes  and  assuring  his  mother  he  would  work 
hard,  hurried  over  to  Mr.  Henderson's  office  in  the  big  cement  building. 
He  timidly  knocked  at  the  door  and  at  Mr.  Henderson's  gruff  "come  in," 
opened  the  door  and  quietly  went  in. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  bending  over  his  work  but  did  not  stir  when 
Jimmy  arrived.  Jimmy  timidly  approached  him  and,  seeing  an  empty 
chair,  sat  down  and  waited  for  his  new  boss  to  finish  his  work. 

In  a  short  time  Mr.  Henderson  turned  around  and  expressed  his 
surprise  at  seeing  his  new  office  boy  there  so  early.  Then  he  showed  Jimmy 
what  his  new  work  was  like. 

After  this  Mr.  Henderson  went  back  to  his  desk  and  went  to  work. 
But  soon  he  told  Jimmy  to  look  in  his  cabinet  drawers  and  see  if  he 
could  find  a  certain  automobile  catalogue. 

While  he  was  looking  in  one  of  the  top  drawers  Jimmy  found  a 
little  picture  and  looking  at  it  saw  that  it  was  just  like  the  portrait  that  his 
mother  had  of  herself,  taken  when  she  was  young. 

Very  excited,  Jimmy  exclaimed,  "Where  did  you  get  my  mother's 
picture?"  , 

"Your  mother's  picture!"  cried  Mr.  Henderson,  hurriedly  looking 
up  from  his  work.    "Tell  me,  boy,  is  that  really  your  mother's  picture?" 

"Sure,"  Jimmy  answered,  "but  where  did  you  get  it?" 

"Never  mind  that,  sonny.    Take  me  to  your  mother  quickly." 

Jimmy  led  the  way  to  the  tenement  house  where  he  and  his  mother 
lived.  When  they  arrived  Mr.  Henderson  left  Jimmy  in  the  narrow, 
dirty  hall  and  went  in  to  Jimmy's  mother. 

Jimmy  never  knew  what  was  said  in  his  mother's  room  that  night. 
He  only  knew  that  his  mother  improved  wonderfully  from  the  moment 
he  brought  Mr.  Henderson  and  that  when  she  was  entirely  well  they 
were  married.    Jimmy  at  last  had  a  father  and  a  good  one,  too. 


FRANCES  FISHER. 


Little  oonny 


"Wee  Willie  Winkie 

Runs  through  the  town 
Up  stairs,  down  stairs, 

In  his  nightgown, 
Peeping  through  the  windows, 

Crying  through  the  locks: 
'Are  all  the  children  in  their  beds? 

It's  past  eight  o'clock.'  " 

!p  Sfr 

This  in  a  very  loud  and  deep  voice,  was  sung  in  front  of  a  magnifi- 
cent home,  now  the  setting  of  a  grand  ball,  given  by  Mrs.  Schmidt,  who 
with  Mrs.  Crosby,  her  next  door  neighbor,  and  others,  peered  out  of  the 
window  expecting  to  find  a  parade.  To  their  dismay,  however,  they  saw 
only  a  small  boy  in  nightcap  and  gown  passing  the  house  and  singing 
this  little  rhyme.    The  following  conversation  ensued : 

Mrs.  Crosby:  "There  is  that  silly  child  again.  Now  I  have  full 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  him." 

Mrs.  Ethbert:  "Who  is  this  child?  He  does  seem  rather  peculiar." 
"I  have  employed  a  Mrs.  Moek  as  cook  and  this  is  her  child,  known 
as  Sonny,"  explained  Mrs.  Crosby. 

"And,  Mrs.  Crosby,  isn't  his  mother  very  ill?"  asked  Mrs.  Schmidt. 
"Yes,  very,"  was  the  reply. 

Mrs.  Ethbert:  "So  many  times  children  of  the  lower  classes  are 
so  thoughtless." 

"Yes,  if  he  truly  realized,  he  would  be  with  her.  I  don't  suppose 
he  really  cares  or  else  he  doesn't  know  much,  as  his  present  actions  seem 
to  be  proving." 

The  music  recommenced  and  the  ladies  separated,  their  partners 
taking  them  for  the  dance. 

Sonny,  now  on  his  way  to  the  store,  was  trying  to  act  out  the  part 
of  Wee  Willie  Winkie,  as  his  mother  had  just  taught  it  to  him  and  it 
fascinated  him. 

In  half  an  hour  he  returned  and  stopped  a  few  minutes,  unseen, 
to  watch  the  festivities.  While  there,  he  noticed  two  men  acting  peculiar- 
ly and  edging  in  a  funny  way  around  the  house.  He  watched  them  a 
little  while  and  was  about  to  ask  them  if  he  could  play  hide-and-seek  with 


them  when  sleep  prevailed  and  made  him  want  to  go  home.  His  mother 
bade  him  goodnight  and  he  went  to  his  room. 

In  the  meantime,  the  hide-and-seek  men,  as  Sonny  had  christened 
them,  had  made  great  progress,  as  their  plans  had  been  well  made.  There 
were  others  of  the  gang  hidden  in  the  bushes  but  the  two  men  spoken  of 
appeared  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  company.  In  three  minutes  they  were  to 
raid  the  room  in  which  the  ladies  were  sitting,  taking  jewelry  and  anything 
else  they  could  get  their  hands  on.  Rushing  out  they  would  reach  private 
automobiles  and  their  confederates,  the  chauffeurs,  would  take  them  in 
hurriedly  and  they  would  escape  before  the  screams  of  the  ladies  would 
reach  the  men  who  were  now  m  the  smoking  room  at  the  other  end  of 
the  house. 

In  almost  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  a  very  tall  man,  dressed 
in  a  long  coat,  and  a  cap  pulled  far  over  his  face,  burst  into  the  room, 
pushing  aside  the  butler,  who  tried  to  keep  him  out.  He  walked  very 
stiffly  through  the  room,  and  on  finding  Mrs.  Schmidt,  spoke  convincingly 
to  her  in  a  deep  voice,  saying:  "Ere's  a  gang  outside  who's  gonna  rob 
and  mob  ya  in  a  minute,  there's  ya  telephone?"  Almost  immediately 
word  reached  the  police.  By  this  time  the  men  from  the  smoking  room 
had  returned.  In  a  moment  the  police  appeared  and,  by  mistake,  the  tall 
stiff  man  was  knocked  out,  but  the  gang  was  captured  finally. 

When  the  majority  of  the  guests  had  left  and  the  house  was  once 
more  in  quietness,  Mrs.  Schmidt  decided  that  this  tall  man  should  have 
a  reward.  She  then  learned  from  the  doctor  in  attendance  that  when  he 
had  unbuttoned  the  long  black  coat  he  had  found  only  little  Sonny  under- 
neath. One  of  the  stilts  tied  to  his  legs  was  broken  and  the  other  had 
bruised  his  legs.  When  he  turned  over  and  opened  his  eyes  he  could 
not  realize  where  he  was.    He  was  then  told  he  was  to  receive  the  reward. 

Of  course,  Sonny  had  all  kinds  of  advice  as  to  how  he  should  spend 
his  money.  Mrs.  Ethbert  advised  Radio,  not  silly  toys,  and  Mrs.  Schmidt, 
the  bank.  But  Sonny  replied  after  a  moment  of  thought,  "Big  ladies 
don't  know  everything.  Doc.  Smiff  says  Mommer  oughter  to  go  to  the 
country  and  now  she  is  going."  There  were  three  very  surprised,  but 
happy  ladies  who  accompanied  the  "Big  Stiff  Hour  Reminder"  to  his  little 
home  that  night. 

Within  a  few  days  the  Moeks  were  leaving  for  the  counhy  and 
"Mommer"  soon  regained  her  health. 


LUCY  LATHROP, 


THE  NIGHT  OF  NIGHTS 


Snow  a-falhng  fast  outside, 

Wind  a-blowmg  hard, 
Trees  half  whipped  against  the  sky, 

Leaves  scattered  in  the  yard. 

Evergreens  a-hanging, 

Yule  log  all  a-blaze, 
Stockings  by  the  fireside 

Filled  for  children's  gaze. 

Christmas  tree  is  lighted, 

Tinsel  shining  bright, 
Joyousness  and  mirth  and  trust 

Are  gathered  here  tonight. 

Candle  in  the  window — 

Just  a  tiny  spark, 
To  keep  the  little  Christ  Child 

From  stumbling  in  the  dark. 

Christmas  eve,  tonight,  tonight 

When  Christ  first  came  on  earth, 

When  happiness  and  peace  and  love 
Were  brought  us  at  His  birth. 

MARJORIE  THAYER. 


A  Story  My  Grandmother  Told 

MARY  ANN  FORSYTHE  was  worried.  She  wondered  vaguely 
if  it  was  fear.  She  had  never  felt  like  this  before  and  often  Jack 
Forsythe  had  been  in  town  for  a  week.  This  time  he  had  promised  to 
make  the  trip  in  two  days. 

"The  Indians  are  restless  again,"  he  had  said.    "They've  been  good 
too  long  and  they're  wantm'  a  few  scalps  to  decorate  their  bonnets  with." 
"But,  Jack,"  she  had  queried,  "couldn't  we  make  our  provisions 

last  a  few  more  days?     You  know  we  have  that  side  of  venison  " 

"No,  there  is  no  immediate  danger,"  he  insisted.  "They  won't 
start  anything  for  another  week  or  so,  and  besides  we  must  get  the  right 
things  for  the  babies.  They  can't  eat  jerk.  I'll  be  back  tomorrow  night. 
Pinto  is  strong;  he'll  make  the  trip  all  right."  With  that,  he  had  gone, 
spurring  Pinto  from  the  first  so  that  there  would  be  no  delay. 


Mary  Ann  knew  that  he  would  keep  his  promise;  he  would  be 
back  the  next  night  at  any  cost.  Still  she  could  not  settle  down  to  her 
work  as  she  had  always  done. 

She  looked  at  Judith  pulling  herself  erect  with  the  aid  of  a  chair, 
to  test  out  a  pair  of  chubby,  wabbly  legs;  then  at  Jack,  Jr.,  piling  the 
blocks  his  father  had  made  out  of  an  old  pme  log,  one  on  top  of  another, 
and  gleefully  knocking  them  over,  only  to  pile  them  up  again. 

"Oh!"  she  thought,  "not  even  an  Indian  would  touch  those  baby 
scalps."  i  '1  ' 

She  turned  and  looked  anxiously  out  of  the  window.  What  was 
that?  Could  it  be?  Yes,  it  was  smoke.  The  Indians  had  started  on  the 
warpath.  Even  at  that  distance  Mary  Ann  could  see  the  painted  braves 
and  their  flying  feathers. 

With  no  further  thought  she  seized  the  babies  and  ran  for  the  timber. 
She  had  hope  of  reaching  a  neighbor's  house  three  miles  distant  before  the 
Indians  reached  her.  But  the  children  were  heavy  and  the  unexpected 
journey  made  them  fretful.  Mary  Ann  was  frantic.  She  sat  down  on 
an  old  log  to  rest  herself  and  quiet  the  children.  She  couldn't  carry  both 
of  them  and  she  couldn't  bear  to  leave  one  behind. 

An  idea  came  to  her.  She  tore  a  piece  of  her  skirt  into  long  strips, 
gagged  and  bound  the  babies,  and  put  them  inside  the  stump,  covering 
them  over  with  twigs  and  leaves.  Then  she  climbed  as  high  as  she 
could  in  the  nearest  tree  and  waited. 

Nor  did  she  have  long  to  wait.  A  small  band  of  Indians  came 
slowly  along  the  trail  looking  to  right  and  left.  Mary  Ann's  heart  beat 
faster  and  faster,  until  she  feared  the  Indians  might  hear  it.  As  they 
neared  the  stump,  they  stopped  to  rest  for  awhile.  One  big  Indian 
reached  out  with  his  tomahawk  and  cut  into  its  side.  The  one  behind, 
not  to  miss  anything,  did  likewise  and  so  on  down  the  line,  each  Indian  hit 
the  stump  with  greater  or  less  force.  But  then  they  went  on  and  were 
soon  out  of  sight. 

Mary  Ann  climbed  down  from  the  tree  and  took  the  children  from 
the  stump  and  a  great  wave  of  relief  swept  over  her. 
They  were  saved ! 

LOIS  HUDSON. 


CHRISTMAS  TIDE 
Now  the  merry  Christmas  tide 

Fills  with  joy  the  country  side, 
And  the  Christmas  bells  do  ring 
As  the  children  gaily  smg. 

Sunlight  shines  on  each  hill  and  tree, 
Loads  the  children's  hearts  with  glee. 

Santa  Claus  doth  merrily  go, 

Spreading  cheer  and  relieving  woe. 

PRESLEY  L.  COGGESHALL. 


The  True  Value 

IT  was  a  typical  New  York  winter  scene  on  the  day  before  Christmas. 
A  high-class  limousine  was  plowing  its  way  through  the  snow  and  in 
it  was  Percival  Conningsworth  Fitzgerald,  with  his  mother.  The  other 
occupants  of  the  car  were  the  chauffeur  and  last,  but  not  least  in  im- 
portance, little  Pekinese  Toto.  He  was  dozing  peacefully  in  young 
Percival's  lap. 

"Why,  mother,"  remarked  the  child,  "do  you  see  that  poor  little  boy 
out  there  shovelling  snow?  He  must  be  nearly  frozen.  I'm  glad  I'm 
well-to-do  because  I'd  hate  to  have  to  work  like  that." 

"Percival,  I  wish  that  you  would  not  notice  urchins  and  devote 
all  your  time  to  your  studies,"  reprimanded  Mrs.  Fitzgerald. 

"Yes,  mother,"  was  the  meek  reply.  Percival  picked  up  a  massive 
volume  and  started  turning  the  pages.  His  mind  was  far  off,  though,  for 
he  was  thinking  of  that  poor  boy  in  the  cold,  pitying  him.  The  fact  was 
that  this  waif  was  in  high  spirits  as  he  shovelled.  He  was  thinking  of  the 
quarter  he  would  earn  and  what  present  he  would  buy  for  his  invalid  father 
back  in  the  slums.  The  old  man's  sole  support  was  his  eleven-year-old 
son,  Dick.  Every  evening  the  boy  would  return  with  his  scant  day's 
earnings  and  buy  a  bit  of  food.  Both  were  thankful  for  this  daily  meal, 
no  matter  how  small  it  was.  Dick  had  been  carefully  saving  a  few  pennies 
each  day  from  his  wages  to  buy  a  Christmas  present  for  his  father  and 
now  the  question  arose  of  what  to  get  with  his  precious  dollar.  As  he 
was  passing  the  hardware  store  he  saw  a  beautiful  aluminum  toilet  set 
consisting  of  a  wash  basin,  comb,  brush  and  metal  minor.  But,  alas,  he 
saw  the  price  mark  which  said  one  dollar  and  fifteen  cents.  Dick  was  de- 
termined to  get  this  set  and  so  he  started  out  in  search  of  more  work. 
After  an  hour  of  inquiry  he  found  a  house  where  snow  needed  clearing 
and  he  did  the  job  quickly  and  well.     The  owner  was  pleased  and 


gave  Dick  a  quarter  instead  of  fifteen  cents.  The  lad  rushed  back  to  the 
store  and  bought  his  prize.  He  also  purchased  a  bar  of  soap  with  the 
extra  dime.  It  was  nearly  seven  o'clock  when  Dick  reached  home  and 
upon  being  questioned  he  said  that  his  work  took  a  long  time. 

Chri  stmas  morning  dawned  clear  and  bright.  About  half  past  nine 
a  feeble  yawn  could  be  heard  issuing  from  the  room  of  Percival  Conmngs- 
worth  Fitzgerald.  A  servant  enteied  and  told  the  boy  that  he  was  wanted 
downstairs  by  his  mother. 

"I'll  be  right  down,"  said  Percival.  The  servant  left.  Forty-five 
minutes  later  Master  Fitzgerald  appeared  downstairs  and  partook  leisurely 
of  his  breakfast. 

Next  in  order  was  the  Christmas  tree.  Percival  strolled  into  the 
sun-room  where  the  evergreen  was  located  and  surveyed  it  from  top  to 
bottom.    "Some  class  to  our  tree,  mother,"  he  remarked. 

"Why,  Percival,  what  language!"  his  mother  reprimanded.  "You 
should  say,  'What  a  pretty  tree  we  have,  mother.'  " 

"Anyway,  I  don't  see  anything  here  that  I  wanted  except  the  dia- 
mond wrist  watch  and  that  set  of  books.  These  toys  don't  interest  me. 
You  might  as  well  give  them  to  the  poor  children." 

"We  did  the  best  we  could,  Percival,"  his  mother  said.  "You 
didn't  tell  us  what  you  wanted,  so  how  could  we  guess?" 

"Anyway,  you  might  have  known  that  a  big  boy  like  me,  going  on 
twelve  years,  couldn't  use  these  baby  toys." 

Now  let  us  leave  the  quarrel  and  go  back  to  the  little  slum  dwelling 
of  Dick  and  his  father.  Six  o'clock  found  Dick  up  and  around,  merrier 
than  ever,  because  it  was  Christmas.  His  father  awoke  about  seven,  and 
upon  seeing  him,  Dick  cried  out,  "Merry  Christmas,  Dad,"  and  gave  him 
the  wash  set  all  nicely  wrapped  in  coarse  brown  paper.  The  old  man's 
face  beamed  as  he  opened  the  package  and  discovered  the  contents.  "Oh, 
Dick,"  he  exclaimed,  "this  is  just  what  I  wanted.  Now  I  can  be  spick 
and  span  every  morning.    Oh,  by  the  way,  I  have  a  surprise  for  you,  too." 

Dick  unfolded  his  package  and  found  a  pair  of  heavy  woolen  mittens. 
"Why,  dad,"  he  exclaimed,  "where  did  you  get  these?" 

"I  made  them  while  you  were  away  working,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  you  couldn't  have  given  me  a  better  gift,"  Dick  answered, 
"Now  I  can  have  warm  hands  and  do  my  work  in  half  the  time." 

"Dick,  don't  you  think  we've  had  a  fine  Christmas  for  such  poor 
people  as  we?" 

"Yes,  dad,  but  it's  not  the  value  of  the  present  that  counts,  it's  the 
thought  behind  the  gift  that  makes  it  worth  while." 

ROBERT  KINNEY. 


The  Picture  in  the  Lighthouse 

<</^\H,  Don,"  cried  Patnca,  running  to  her  brother,  "guess  what  I've 
found  out." 
"Probably  nothmg,"  answered  her  brother. 
"No,  it's  about  the  watch  tower." 

"W  hat?"  said  Don.  "Have  you  found  out  about  the  signals?  ' 
"What  signals,  dear?"  asked  Mrs.  Coleman,  coming  in  at  that 
moment. 

"Let's  tell  her,"  suggested  Donald. 

"All  right,"  answered  Pat.  "I'll  begin.  During  our  vacation 
Donald  and  I  have  noticed  that  the  windows  of  the  house  on  the  river, 
or  our  watchtower,  have  been  opened  at  a  certain  time.  In  the  morning 
the  two  north  windows  have  been  opened  and  at  night  about  eight  o'clock, 

the  others,  and  the  old  sailor  put  " 

"A  light  in  the  windows,"  interrupted  Don.  "When  I  was  rowing  one 
night  I  noticed  it  and  saw  the  signals  given,  also  the  rays  of  the  search- 
light." 

"Yes"  said  Patty,"  there  is  an  old  sailor  who  lives  there." 
"Say,  Patty,"  asked  Donald,  "why    cannot   we    go    over  and 
see  him?" 

"Maybe  he  wouldn't  want  you  to,"  objected  the  mother. 
"Oh,  please,"  begged  the  twins. 
"All  right." 

The  twins  started  out  and  soon  they  reached  the  lighthouse.  They 
opened  the  door  but  no  one  was  there.  The  room  was  very  sunny  and 
pleasant  and  on  the  wall  Pat  noticed  a  picture  of  a  beautiful  girl, 
seemingly  smiling  at  her. 

"We  would  better  go,  Patrica,"  whispered  Don. 

They  left  silently  and  on  the  way  home  neither  of  them  spoke. 

That  night,  as  the  twins  lay  on  the  grass  looking  at  the  stars,  they 
saw  the  rays  of  the  searchlight  and  the  two  lanterns  flashing. 

rroba  bly,"  mused  Pat,  "the  beautiful  girl  whose  picture  I  saw 
today  was  in  love  with  him.  Her  parents  objected  and  they  live  across 
the  waters  and  each  night  they  signal." 

"Well,"  scorned  Donald,  "if  that  isn't  like  a  girl.  No  sir!  He  is  a 
pirate  and  each  night  he  signals  to  the  other  pirates  to  smuggle  the  loot." 
For  Donald  was  remembering  the  revolver  that  he  had  seen.  Just  then 
the  rays  of  the  searchlight  settled  on  them.  They  were  very  much 
frightened  and  crept  into  the  house  and  were  soon  asleep  and  dreaming 
of  fair  ladies  and  pirates. 


"Pat,"  screamed  Don,  "wake  up!" 

"S'matter?"  yawned  Pat,  rubbing  her  eyes. 

"The  north  windows  are  not  open  and  the  lantern  still  burns." 

"Oh,  I'll  hurry."  And  after  breakfast  the  twins  left  for  the 
lighthouse. 

They  opened  the  door.  The  old  sailor  was,  they  thought,  asleep. 
Donald  touched  his  arm.    He  did  not  move. 

"Oh,  he's  dead,"  cried  Pat,  "I'll  go  for  mother."  She  left  and  in  a 
short  time  returned  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Coleman.  They  saw  that  the 
old  man  had  been  writing  in  his  diary.  This  is  what  they  read :  "I  have 
signalled  for  years  and  years.  My  Ann  never  returns.  It  has  been  fifty 
years  of  waiting,  'twas  in  '65  when  first  I  met  her.  She  was  young  and 
beautiful,  and  I  also  was  young.  She  smiled  at  me  and  in  a  year  I  had 
wooed  and  won  her.  The  day  of  the  wedding  was  soon  to  be.  My  Ann 
was  taken  ill  and  the  doctors  said  a  voyage  would  restore  her.  I  was 
not  rich,  being  a  sailor,  and  I  could  not  go.  But  in  the  first  year  she  was 
gone  I  got  a  glimpse  of  her  in  my  travels.  Soon  I  became  a  lookout  of  this 
tower  and  she  said  when  last  I  saw  her:  'Jack,  my  parents  do  not  wish 
me  to  marry  you,  but  maybe  I  can  escape.  Put  a  light  in  the  south  win- 
dows at  night  and  flash  the  lantern  three  times,  and  open  the  north  win- 
dows in  the  morning  so  that  I  may  know  where  to  go.'  I  have  longed 
and  waited  but  my  Ann  has  never  returned.  I  have  kept  the  signals 
and  searched  each  night  for  her.  Yesterday,  I  heard,  while  in  town, 
that  my  Ann,  a  woman  of  seventy,  had  been  drowned  in  the  waves  of 
the  Pacific.    The  candle  flickers,  my  Pilot  calls  me  and  I  will  cross  ." 

Blinded  by  tears,  Mrs.  Coleman  and  her  children  left  old  Jack,  who 
had  joined  his  lost  Ann  far  across  the  sea. 

MARY  LYNIP. 


THE  STORM 

The  storm!  the  storm!  the  blasting  storm! 

It  rocks  the  sea  from  form  to  form. 
The  rushing,  roaring  sound  it  makes 

As  it  turns  and  twists  the  watery  flakes ! 
The  ships  upon  this  mighty  sea 

Should  ever,  ever  guardful  be 

BILL  BARLOW. 


A  Dream  Realized 


<<OAPER,  sir?"  said  tiny  Jack  Randall,  and  the  big  gentleman 
A  rushing  along  stopped,  and  quickly  thrusting  a  handful  of  small 
change  into  the  boy's  hand,  grabbed  up  three  papers  and  hurried  off. 
Later,  in  counting  his  money,  Jack  found  that  he  had  been  given  two 
dimes  by  mistake,  among  the  pennies,  and  knowing  that  the  big  man,  Mr. 
Pendleton,  the  owner  of  the  factory,  lived  on  the  fashionable  Bay  View 
Drive,  he  started  to  follow  him.  Weak  and  worn  out  from  want  of 
nourishment,  his  little  legs  did  not  travel  fast,  and  it  was  quite  dark  before 
he  reached  the  huge  mansion  and  timidly  rang  the  bell.  The  pompous 
butler  glared  at  him  and  said,  "We  want  no  beggars  around  here.  I'll 
set  the  dogs  at  you  if  you  don't  get  away  lively!" 

Dazed  and  scared,  the  poor  little  fellow  turned  and  ran,  but  his 
legs  refused  to  carry  him  far  and  he  fell  unconscious  on  the  wet  and 
slippery  driveway.  Soon  after,  two  horses  turned  in  at  the  gate  and 
shied  at  the  small  object  lying  so  silently  there.  The  coachman  whipped 
them  up,  but  they  refused  to  move,  and  then  the  occupants  of  the  carriage 
noticed  the  prostrate  figure. 

"See  what  it  is,  James,"  said  the  master. 

The  coachman  got  out  and  picked  up  the  little  form.  "It's  a  boy, 
sir.  I  don't  think  he's  dead,  for  his  heart  still  beats,  but  his  face  is  very 
pale  and  thin. 

"Give  him  to  me,  James,"  said  the  mistress.  "I  will  wrap  him  in 
the  warm  rug  while  you  drive  quickly  to  the  house." 

Arrived  there,  Mr.  Greville  carried  the  boy  past  the  astonished 
butler  and  laid  him  down  on  the  couch  in  front  of  the  big  fire. 

The  Pendleton  children  and  their  father  and  mother  were  equally 
amazed,  while  Uncle  John  Morgan,  a  physician,  who  had  come  to  eat 
his  Christmas  dinner,  began  to  apply  first  aid  and  found  the  two  dimes 
in  the  clenched  fist. 

At  last  the  boy  looked  around  with  eyes  as  wide  as  saucers. 

"Why,  it's  all  true,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  dream,"  he  exclaimed. 
"I'm  at  a  real  Christmas  party.  Mother  said,  before  she  died,  that  if 
I  were  an  honest  boy,  good  things  would  always  come  to  me."  Then 
he  told  the  whole  pitiful  story  of  his  short  nine  years.  "Poor  little  Jack," 
said  the  children,  and  "Poor  little  Jack,"  said  they  all. 

Dinner  was  then  announced  and  the  now  humbled  butler  was 
obliged  to  place  an  extra  chair  between  Mrs.  Greville  and  the  doctor. 


"Jack,  if  Mrs.  Pendleton  will  let  you  stay  here  until  we  can  gei  a 
room  ready,  Mrs.  Greville  and  I  will  adopt  you  for  our  very  own  little 
boy,"  said  big-hearted  Mr.  Greville. 

"Don't  forget  that  you  will  need  a  doctor  around  to  prescribe  for 
my  new  nephew,  so  that  he  may  grow  a  body  strong  enough  to  play  foot- 
ball when  I  send  him  to  college  later  on,"  broke  in  Uncle  John. 

"I  think  this  must  be  the  Santa  Claus  family,"  murmured  little  Jack. 

At  last  the  wondrous  feast  was  over  and  Jack's  eyelids  began  to 
droop  in  spite  of  his  enjoyment  watching  the  merry  games  from  his  new 
papa's  knee. 

The  old  nurse  now  bustled  in  and  the  three  gentlemen  carried  three 
sleepy,  but  happy  boys  on  their  shoulders  to  the  nursery.  The  ladies  heard 
their  prayers  and  soon  the  Christmas  moon  shone  in  on  three  small  white 
beds,  tumbled  curls  and  rosy  smiles. 

MORVYTH  MCQUEEN  WILLIAMS. 


CHRISTMAS  EVE 

IT  was  Christmas  eve,  and  everyone  was  hurrying  home  with  packages 
of  all  descriptions.    It  was  snowing  just  as  hard  as  it  had  been  all  day, 
but  still  people  crowded  along,  eager  for  the  coming  morrow. 

A  boy  with  coat  collar  turned  up  and  hands  in  his  pockets  hurried 
along  also,  but  did  not  seem  to  see  the  bright  faces  around  him.  He 
was  poorly  dressed,  his  trousers  and  coat  being  rather  small  for  a  boy  his 
size.  His  cap  was  pulled  down  snugly  over  his  ears  and  he  walked 
with  his  head  bent.  He  had  passed  several  houses  all  gaily  lit  up  and 
saw  children  sitting  about  the  fireplace  with  their  mother  and  father  talking 
excitedly.  He  was  very  cold  and  hungry,  and  was  wondering  why  he 
had  never  had  a  home  and  father  and  mother.  "Oh,  if  I  only  had  a 
home,"  he  kept  saying. 

Suddenly  he  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  around  him.  He  could  not 
realize  what  he  saw.  Had  he  been  dreaming?  Or — ,  where  was  he? 
He  was  lying  on  a  soft  bed  in  a  very  large  room.  He  could  see  a  fireplace 
with  a  cheerful  fire  in  it.  He  was  wondering  if  it  had  been  a  dream, 
when  suddenly  he  heard  a  voice  that  was  very  gentle  and  sweet,  saying: 
"How  are  you  now,  my  boy?"  He  sat  up  and  gazed  into  the  loveliest 
face  he  had  ever  seen.  Upon  seeing  his  surprise,  she  told  him  that  he  had 
been  picked  up  from  the  street  by  her  husband.  She  told  him  he  would 
always  have  a  home  hereafter. 

JUANITA  COOK. 


THE  DESERT 

Out  on  the  desert  far  and  wide, 

Where  the  purple  sage  grows  high, 
Out  where  no  green  oasis 
Greets  the  wanderer's  eye; 

Out  where  the  night  wind  sadly  sighs, 
And  the  sand  dunes  pile  up  high, 
Out  where  no  tree,  nor  cloud,  nor  mist 
E'er  soothes  the  weary  eye; 

Out  where  the  shadows  softly  glide, 

And  the  stars  are  our  only  guide, 
On  the  back  of  a  pony  swift  and  shy, 

Afar  in  this  desert  I  long  to  ride. 

ROSEBUD  CRIDDLE. 


Le  Blanc 

IN  the  barrens  of  Alaska  lived  a  white  fox.  He  fished  through  a  hole 
in  the  ice,  hunted  rabbits  and  mice,  and  led  a  wild  free  life.  Every 
year  at  a  certain  tme,  however,  men  came  to  hunt  for  him,  as  he  was  said 
to  have  the  most  beautiful  coat  of  any  fox  in  that  region.  In  vain,  for 
many  years  they  pursued  their  quest,  but  Le  Blanc  always  seemed  too 
wily  for  them,  and  continued  to  be  king  of  his  domain. 

One  year  a  man,  Pierre  Berault,  came  with  his  baby  daughter, 
Felissa,  to  drown  his  sorrow  in  a  life  of  solitude  in  the  wilderness.  His 
wife,  his  love  and  joy,  had  died  the  year  before.  Unable  to  bear  civili- 
zation any  longer  without  her,  he  took  his  five-year-old  daughter  and 
went,  no  man  knew  where. 

But  Le  Blanc  knew,  for  he  had  watched  their  arrival  with  an  old 
guide  who  served  as  nursemaid  and  housekeeper  in  the  days  that  followed. 
What  was  Le  Blanc's  amazement  to  see  them  make  preparations  to  remain 
there  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  instead  of  following  the  other 
hunters.  In  such  queer  people,  Le  Blanc  expected  to  find  something 
unusual,  so  he  paid  them  a  secret  visit. 

Felissa  was  in  a  small  enclosure  back  of  the  house  built  especially 
for  her  to  play  in.  He  saw  her  immediately  and  her  sweet  face  and  golden 
curls  attracted  him  strangely.    After  that  he  came  every  day,  and  in  a 


year  he  was  her  playmate  and  accompanied  her  as  a  body  guard  where- 
ever  she  went. 

Many  years  passed,  and  the  time  arrived  when  the  hunters  again 
went  north  to  trap  and  pursue  their  everlasting  quest,  although  Le  Blanc 
had  not  appeared  in  his  usual  haunts  for  a  long  time. 

They  discovered  the  house  and  went  to  investigate  as  to  its  inhab- 
itants. There  they  found  Pierre  and  Felissa,  but  also  Le  Blanc.  And  what 
a  change.  Instead  of  the  wily,  unapproachable  white  fury,  he  was  as 
gentle  as  a  dog.  However,  he  was  still  valuable  and  they  wanted  to 
take  him  away,  but  Felissa  held  him  tightly. 

"You  shall  not  have  my  dear  playmate.  He  is  all  I  have  to  love 
except  father,  and  Le  Blanc  can  play  so  cleverly.  Please  let  me  keep  him." 

"But,  my  little  one,  you  do  not  realize  his  full  value,"  said  one  ot 
the  men.    "He  means  many,  many  dollars  for  us." 

"You  would  still  only  get  money;  whereas  I  would  get  a  loving 
companion,"  she  answered. 

"The  child  is  right,"  said  another,  reluctantly.  "We  have  fought 
for  him  many  years,  but  it  will  do  us  no  harm  to  lose  him." 

So  Le  Blanc  was  free  from  hunters  for  all  time,  and  he  led  a  life 
of  peace  and  contentment  for  the  rest  of  his  days  with  his  mistress. 

CATHERINE  BROOKS. 


STARS 

Little  twinkling,  shining  lights, 

That  smile  at  me  most  every  night 
A  re  you  happy  away  up  there? 

I'd  like  to  visit  you  if  I  dared. 
You,  who  up  in  the  sky  so  high, 

Try  never  to  let  your  lanterns  die; 
Your  helpful  lights  you're  willing  to  give 

To  us,  who  on  the  earth  do  live. 
You  twinkle  and  blink  as  best  you  know, 

Cheering  us  up,  down  here  below, 
Showing  a  way  of  light  for  me, 

So  a  beautiful  road  I  will  always  see. 

MILDRED  STEWART. 


Almost  a  Hero 


A  BURNING  sun  shone  down  through  tall  pines  upon  two  rangers' 
tents  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  clear  blue  lake.  Bob  Harrington 
and  his  two  companions,  Jack  Morton  and  Bill  O'Brien,  were  all  in- 
experienced men  who  had  joined  the  service  because  they  were  tired  of 
the  outside  world  and  were  looking  for  adventure.  All  three  lay 
luxuriously  stretched  out  on  their  canvas  cots. 

Bill  O'B  lien  had  one  failing,  his  fondness  for  dime  novels,  in 
which  fair  damsels  were  carried  off  by  outlaws,  had  held  sway  so  long 
in  his  mind  that  he  didn't  doubt  that  they  were  true.  He  had  been  eagerly 
devouring  another  novel  and  now  lay  absorbed  in  one  of  his  day  dreams 
of  himself  rescuing  a  fair-eyed  maiden.  Meantime,  his  companions  were 
seriously  discussing  a  plan  by  which  they  would  go  about  hunting  the 
tram  robber  who  had  escaped  the  clutches  of  the  police.  They  had  been 
sent  by  the  government  to  find  him  and  bring  him  to  justice.  No  trail 
had  as  yet  been  found  but  they  had  collected  a  few  clues  from  the 
mountain  people.  It  was  at  this  minute  that  they  were  startled  by  three 
pistol  shots  that  rang  out,  sharp  and  clear,  not  far  away.  All  three  sprang 
to  their  feet,  running  for  their  horses. 

"Lord,  that's  an  S.  O.  S.  for  help!  From  what  direction  did  it 
come?"  shouted  Bob. 

"I'm  not  sure.  Listen!"  They  all  remained  quiet.  Three  more 
shots  were  heard,  this  time  far  away.    "It's  to  the  north!   Hurry  up." 

Their  horses,  fresh  and  spirited,  sprang  forward,  when  three  more 
shots  were  heard.  Bill  O'Brien  spurred  his  horse,  and  little  by  little  left 
the  others  behind.  He  tore  through  the  brush  and  undergrowth  where 
there  was  no  sign  of  a  path.  He  was  a  well-trained  rider  and  clung 
easily  to  his  saddle.  At  a  distance  he  could  hear  the  steady  gallop  of 
horses.  It  grew  louder  and  louder  and  Bill  knew  that  he  was  gaining. 
He  yelled  back  to  his  companions  who  were  hardly  within  earshot,  "Shall 
we  follow?" 

The  only  answer  was  a  lusty,  "Sure!"  Bill  detected  with  his  keen 
eyes  a  cloud  of  dust.  His  speed  increased  as  he  spurred  his  horse.  What 
was  that?  His  eyes  opened  wider.  Here  was  his  chance.  He  saw  ahead 
of  him  three  horesmen  galloping  madly,  while  in  front  of  them  rode  a 
young  girl.  She  must  have  been  wounded  for  she  lay  limp  over  the  saddle 
while  her  horse  tore  ahead. 

Bill's  first  thought  was  of  the  girl.  How  would  he  rescue  her? 
He  remembered  that  in  the  last  novel  he  had  read  the  hero  had  stolen 


up  behind  his  enemy.  The  soft  dirt  made  this  easy  and  Bill  managed 
to  get  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  them. 

One  of  the  men  turned  and  saw  him.  Pulling  out  his  gun,  he  fired, 
but  the  bullet  fell  short.  Bill  gained  on  the  rider,  leveled  his  gun  and 
shot.  The  gun  fell  from  the  rider's  hand.  By  this  time  Bill's  com- 
panions had  caught  up  with  him.  Bill  fired  again,  knocking  the  gun  from 
one  of  the  rider's  hands.  Two  less  pistols  to  contend  with.  "Hurry  up, 
the  girl  can't  hang  on  much  longer,"  shouted  Bill. 

By  this  time  they  had  caught  up  with  the  horsemen.  "Hands  up! 
Stop  your  horses!"  yelled  Bob. 

The  horsemen  stopped;  one  held  up  his  hands  while  the  two  others 
nursed  scratched  hands.  One  yelled  out,  "You've  ruined  two  good  pistols 
and  smashed  my  finger.  Say,  what's  the  matter  with  you?  This  ain't  no 
wild-west  show.  This  ground  belongs  to  a  movie  picture  company.  We'll 
forget  the  pistols  and  the  scratches  but  you'll  have  to  beat  it.  You've 
spoiled  the  picture  now." 

"B-but  the  g-girl?"  Bill  turned  to  see  the  injured  girl  slide  easily 
from  the  saddle  and  walk  toward  them.    "I  thought  you  needed  help," 
Bill  said  solemnly.    Bill  looked  at  his  companions  who  were  both  trying  to 
suppress  a  smile. 

"That  was  wonderful  the  way  you  followed  us,  as  though  you 
were  the  real  hero,"  the  girl  said,  as  she  smiled  at  Bill. 

"By  Jove,"  cried  one  of  the  actors,  "why  can't  we  put  that  into  the 
picture?  Let's  go  on  with  it!"  All  eagerly  agreed  and  Bill  was  allowed 
to  be  the  hero  and  rescue  the  fair  damsel. 

MILDRED  KELSEY. 


A  WINTER  SUNSET 

Like  a  Chinese  lantern,  round  and  red, 

The  sun  slipped  into  the  bay, 

Whil  e  in  the  west  the  heavens  were  spread 

With  clouds  of  gold-tinged  grey, 
And  as  the  sky  changed  to  a  purple  hue, 

And  the  clouds  to  a  darker  grey, 
The  evening  star  then  lit  her  lamp, 

At  the  end  of  a  winter's  day. 


GLADYS  BRUMBAUGH. 


THE  WATER  OUZEL 

The  water  ouzel  is  a  joyous  little  fellow, 

His  heart  is  so  true  and  his  voice  is  so  mellow ; 
He  sings  his  song  with  the  winding  stream, 

Dancing  and  floating  like  a  white  moonbeam. 
He's  round  and  plump;  of  grayish  hue; 

His  head  is  brown,  his  feet  are  too; 
His  ball-shaped  nest,  of  mossy  green, 

Is  hid  behind  a  water  screen. 
He  sits  upon  a  rocky  shelf 

From  which  he  darts  like  a  mischievous  elf. 

RUTH  BROWN. 


A  Strange  Experience 

THE  heroes  of  this  story  are  two  typical  Yankees  from  Boston.  Jim 
is  rather  tall,  but  strong,  with  dark  and  manly  features.  His  com- 
panion, Fudge,  is  short  and  fat,  with  a  favorite  phrase,  "Oh,  Fudge!  " 
from  whence  came  his  name.    They  werr  traveling  in  Arabia  toward  the 

city  of  M  ,  where  some  friends  of        s  were  staying.    After  some 

trouble,  they  succeeded  ir  ^  a  named  Ahmed,  who  insisted 

upon  taking  a  certain  p.     ..  i  pig  had  to  be  fed  regularly, 

treated  very  kindly  and  with  all  ^  politeness.    Neither  Ahmed  nor 

the  ten  servants  would  give  any  information  about  the  pig,  and  if  the  two 
pals  wanted  to  take  the  trip,  they  would  have  to  put  up  with  Mr.  Pig. 
Also,  Ahmed  was  the  only  one  who  could  make  the  Arabs  do  anything, 
as  they  were  subborn  and  understood  only  Arabic. 

It  was  a  night  in  June  which  they  selected  for  their  depature  for 

M  ,  their  destination,  to  which  only  Ahmed  knew  the  way.  All  went 

well  for  four  days'  time,  except  that  they  were  troubled  by  the  pig.  Every 
morning  at  dawn  Fudge  would  feel  its  cold  snout  on  his  arm,  and  then 
the  pig  would  nestle  up  close  to  him.  "It  certainly  gives  you  the  creeps," 
declared  Fudge,  and  so  they  held  a  cour>c~l  of  two  to  see  what  was  to 
be  done.  Finnaly,  they  decided  that  if  there  were  no  pig,  things  would  be 
better  all  around.  "Well,"  said  Fudge,  "seeing  as  he  bothers  me  the  most, 
I  offer  to  dispose  of  him."  Jim  agreed,  and,  no  sooner  was  it  said  than 
done.  But  when  the  Arabs  found  that  the  pig  was  gone,  there  arose  a 
great  hue  and  cry.  Fudge  and  Jim  pretended  that  they  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  it,  and  suggested  that,  perhaps,  it  had  wandered  off.   But  no, 


there  were  no  tracks.  The  Arabs  instantly  became  suspicious,  and  watched 
the  pair  with  sharp  eyes. 

That  night  Jim  was  writing  a  letter  home,  when  his  lead  broke.  In- 
wardly cussing,  he  got  up  to  sharpen  it,  and  in  doing  so  he  cut  his  ringer. 
Not  stopping  to  bind  it  up,  he  went  on  writing,  and  the  blood  stained  his 
white  shirt.  Just  then  Ahmed  entered.  Suddenly  he  turned  pale  and 
rushed  from  the  tent.  "What's  the  matter  with  him,  now?"  demanded 
Jim,  speaking  to  no  one  in  particular.  Fudge,  when  told,  was  just  as  sur- 
prised, and  together  they  tried  to  figure  it  out.  Not  succeeding,  they  left 
the  mystery  alone  until  morning. 

Imagine  their  astonishment  on  awakening,  to  find  the  Arabs,  horses, 
and  most  of  the  provisions  gone.  They  were  deserted!  There  was  no 
way  for  them  to  get  to  their  destination  as  the  tracks  showed  that  the  Arabs 
had  gone  back  from  where  they  had  come !  Gathering  up  the  little  which 
was  left  them,  they  traveled  for  two  days  with  the  help  of  a  compass. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  third  day  they  spied  an  oasis,  a  short  distance 
ahead.  When  they  reached  it  they  found  there  a  tent  with  an  Arab  about 
forty-five  years  old,  sitting  in  front  of  it.  He  was  very  dark,  with  a  mass 
of  black  matted  hair  and  a  long  beard  of  the  same  color.  As  soon  as 
he  saw  the  two  strangers  approaching,  he  jumped  up  and  rushed  toward 
them,  brandishing  a  stout  club.  They  made  signs  to  him  that  they  were 
not  enemies.  A  later  discovery  filled  them  w'th  mingled  joy  and  dismay. 
From  him  they  might  obtain  food  but  he  w>  -sane.  Tying  him  securely, 
they  discovered  in  a  corner  of  the  tent  fooJ  ii  abundance,  for  Mohamme- 
dans believe  insane  people  to  be  very  holy  and  this  one  happened  to  be 
on  a  much-traveled  thoroughfare  and  so  received  plenty  of  food  from 
passing  travelers.  After  taking  what  they  wanted,  they  untied  the  lunatic 
and  made  off  before  he  could  do  them  any  harm. 

The  next  morning  they  arrived  at  M  ,  where  they  were  received 

joyfully  by  their  friends.  Of  course,  the  episode  connected  with  the  pig 
was  so  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  visitors  that  they  told  it  to  their  friends, 
who  clearly  explained  all  that  had  followed  the  incident. 

Mohammedans  believe  that  when  a  person  dies  the  soul  comes  back 
to  earth  in  an  animal's  body.  This  pig  of  Ahmed's  had  shown  signs  of 
having  Ahmed's  dead  grandmother's  soul.  Therefore,  when  Ahmed  saw 
the  blood  on  Jim's  shirt  so  soon  after  the  pig  had  disappeared,  he  thought 
Jim  had  killed  the  pig.  He  told  the  other  Arabs,  and  not  wishing  to  be 
around  such  an  evil-minded  person,  they  had  deserted  him  and  his 
companion. 

RUBY  ALEXANDER. 


THE  MAGIC  of  the  FROST 

Jolly,  happy  Frost  elves, 

In  frocks  of  brilliant  hues, 
With  jaunty  little  silver  caps 

And  tiny  pointed  shoes. 

Skipping  lightly  on  the  lawn, 

Dancing  in  fairy  rings, 
Madly  whirling  to  the  tunes 

That  the  elfin  minstrel  sings. 

Whence  come  these  little  fairy  folk, 

Who  are  so  gay  and  bright? 
The  magic  of  the  Frost  King 

Brought  them  in  the  night. 

DOROTHY  DERLETH. 


A  Question  of  Fools 

EVER  since  Silas  Hornsby  had  first  come  to  the  little  town  of  Picketts- 
ville  Zed  Billings  had  been  his  favorite  enemy.  He  had  come  to 
the  town  twenty  years  before  and  still,  each  would  tap  his  cane  disgustedly 
at  the  very  thought  of  the  other.  The  townspeople  were  all  interested  in 
the  feud  beween  the  two  old  men  who  practically  ran  their  town. 

Si  was  very  fond  of  using  adages,  and  he  employed  most  of  them 
as  thrusts  against  Zed.  "A  head  with  nothing  in  it  is  worse  than  no  head 
at  all,"  he  said  to  the  manager  of  the  horse  races,  which  were  to  occur 
the  next  day.    "I'll  fool  the  old  bird  yet." 

When  the  manager  left  he  sat  in  his  chair  tapping  his  cane  thought- 
fully on  the  floor.  Suddenly  his  face  brightened.  He  walked  over  to 
his  desk  and  took  a  nail  out  of  the  drawer.  He  then  walked  home  and 
went  into  the  stall  of  his  favorite  horse,  who  was  to  run  in  the  races. 
Everybody  knew  White  Star.  Why,  he  was  the  best  horse  for  miles 
around. 

Si  very  cleverly  wedged  the  nail  in  the  horse's  hoof  so  that  it  just 
irritated  him  enough  to  make  him  limp.  Then  being  satisfied,  he  took 
the  nail  out,  with  the  words:  "If  he  doesn't  fall  for  this,  my  name's 
not  Si  Hornsby." 

The  next  day  Si  walked  over  to  Zed  with  a  limping  horse.  He 
wore  a  very  faint  sneer  on  his  shrewd  face. 

"Reckon  you're  going  to  the  races,  Zed?"  he  said. 


"Sure,"  grudgingly  answered  the  other,  "but  what's  the  matter 
with  White  Star?" 

"Oh,  nothing,"  replied  Si  evasively,  "he's  just  about  as  good  as  he 
ever  was.    He  can  beat  any  horse  around  here." 

Zed  jumped  at  this  chance  to  win  over  Si.  "I'll  bet  you  one  hundred 
bucks  my  mare  Jenny  can  beat  that  lame  animal,"  he  almost  shouted. 

"All  right,  it's  a  go  !"  cried  Si,  as  he  started  to  leave,  and  then,  with 
an  afterthought,  he  added,  "He  who  laughs  last,  laughs  best." 

As  soon  as  he  got  around  the  corner  he  pulled  a  nail  out  of  the 
horse's  hoof  and  threw  it  away,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "That's  gone  for- 
ever," he  said. 

An  hour  later  the  pistol  went  off  as  a  signal  for  the  horses  to  start 
racing.  White  Star  shot  ahead  and  easily  won  the  race,  while  Jenny  came 
in  a  disant  second. 

About  ten  seconds  after  the  pistol  shot  Zed  began  to  feel  faint,  and 
leaned  against  a  nearby  tree  for  support.  He  realized  that  he  was  beaten 
and  that  it  would  be  the  town  talk  for  weeks  to  come.  To  add  to  this 
humiliation,  Si  Hornsby  peeked  around  the  very  tree  against  which  he 
was  leaning  and  whispered  exultantly,  "There's  no  fool  like  an  old  fool." 

JEAN  CREW. 


A  HUNTING  TRIP 

ONCE  Robert  and  his  father  went  hunting  in  the  woods.  By  noon- 
time they  had  big  appetites,  so  they  sat  down  under  a  tree  and  ate 
lunch.  In  the  afternoon  they  went  on  with  their  trip  and  killed  a  fox,  a 
squirrel,  and  some  other  game.  Soon  they  came  to  a  creek  where  they 
drank  and  rested. 

"Dad,"  said  Robert,  "I  wonder  why — "  Snap!  went  a  twig  right 
behind  them.    They  looked  around.    Nobody  was  there 
"What  was  that?"  asked  Robert 
"Sh-h-h,"  said  his  father.    Nothing  happened 
Then  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  deer.    Both  of  them  shot  at  it. 
It  dropped  dead  to  the  ground 

They  carried  their  prize  home,  and  everybody  pointed  to  the  hunters 
and  their  deer. 

DOUGLAS  THOMPSON. 


A  Modern  Myth 

6  <  O O  you  want  to  hear  a  story,  do  you?"  said  Admiral  Brown  to  his 
^grandchildren.  "I'll  tell  you  something  that  I  have  never  told  any- 
body else,  for  Captain  Andree  made  me  promise  never  to  tell  it  to  any- 
body, except  my  own  relatives,  for  fear  other  explorers  would  find  the 
valley. 

"As  you  probably  know,  your  grandfather  once  went  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  North  Pole  that  failed  to  get  any  farther  than  Green- 
land. There  was  a  theory  that  Greenland,  covered  near  the  coast  by 
hundreds  of  feet  of  ice,  would  have  a  warmer  climate  in  the  interior.  One 
day  as  we  were  traveling  inland,  we  saw  a  steep  mountain  about  a  mile 
away.  Pushing  rapidly  forward  till  ge  got  to  its  summit,  we  perceived 
a  large  valley  in  which  could  be  seen  the  forms  of  men  and  animals  moving 
about.  The  whole  valley  was  surrounded  by  cliffs  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  feet  high.  The  floor  of  the  valley  was  green,  and  here  and 
there  were  scattered  bushes.  At  one  end  a  waterfall  fell  over  the  cliff 
and  could  be  heard  from  where  we  stood.  Back  of  the  falls  huge  moun- 
tains rose,  so  that  the  valley  resembled  a  mammoth  bowl. 

"Standing  there  in  awe  and  silence,  we  thought  of  our  own  home. 
Forming  a  rope  out  of  loose  articles,  we  slid  to  the  bottom.  When  we 
got  to  the  bottom  we  saw  that  there  were  no  trees  in  the  valley,  but  here 
and  there  berries  and  lichens  grew  in  the  soft  green  grass. 

"When  we  saw  the  people  we  were  more  astonished,  for  they  were 
Eskimos,  in  all  except  one  particular.  They  were  blondes.  As  soon  as 
they  saw  us  they  ran  into  their  houses,  which  were  made  of  stone.  We 
went  on  together  to  the  largest  house,  which  was  decorated  with  precious 
stones  and  gold.  Not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  we  knocked  upon  the 
door,  which  was  one  of  some  curious  metal  like  aluminum.  Soon  a  man 
was  heard  coming  toward  the  door  and  when  he  opened  it  we  all  stood 
in  astonishment,  for  the  man  before  us  was  of  Caucasian  blood,  and 
dressed  in  an  aviator's  suit. 

"The  man  was  no  less  astonished  that  we  were  and  asked  in  clear 
English  if  we  could  speak  the  same  language.  We  replied  in  English  that 
we  could,  and  he  beckoned  for  us  to  enter.  We  found  ourselves  in  a  large 
square  room  furnished  with  the  same  metal  as  the  door  was  made  of.  We 
told  who  we  were,  and  he  replied  that  he  was  Andree. 

"  'Andree,'  said  James,  our  leader,  'why  he  was  lost  last  year  when 
he  tried  to  go  to  the  pole  in  a  balloon. 

"  'The  same,'  said  Andree.  'It  was  in  1904  that  I  started  from 
Archangel,  Russia.     Besides   myself,    I    had   one   assistant   and  five 


pigeons.  As  we  passed  over  the  Spitzbergen  Island  I  released 
one  pigeon.  When  we  were  about  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
islands  the  winds  veered  to  the  west  and  we  were  soon  over  Iceland.  I 
opened  the  cage  to  send  out  another  pigeon  when  the  bag  lunged  and  they 
all  flew  out. 

"  'As  we  were  passing  over  Greenland  we  saw  this  valley  and  tried 
to  attract  the  peoples'  attention  to  the  drag  ropes,  but  thinking  we  were 
Gods,  they  ran  to  their  houses.  Suddenly  the  drag  rope  caught  and  we 
opened  the  valves  and  descended.  The  people  bowed  before  us  and 
gave  us  the  house  of  their  king,  but  their  language  is  secret  and  they  will 
not  teach  it  to  us.  Therefore,  we  cannot  make  them  understand  we 
are  not  Gods.  We  are  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  valley,  but  virtually 
we  are  prisoners.  I  advise  you  to  escape  before  the  people  find  your  rope.' 

"We  tried  to  get  Andree  to  go  with  us,  but  he  said  that  it  was  im- 
possible and  so  we  left  before  the  blonde  Eskimos  had  found  our  rope, 
and  then  we  came  home  in  our  boat." 

HARLEY  BARENTHER. 


RAIN 

The  rain!  The  rain!  The  helpful  rain, 
That  cools  the  earth  and  saves  from  pain, 
As  racing  from  the  sky  it  flows ; 
Bound  for  duty,  on  it  goes. 

Tapping  on  the  housetops  high, 

Like  little  fairies  dancing  by, 
It  cheers  the  hearts  of  young  and  old; 

It  does  much  better  work  than  gold. 

As  I  have  watched  it  through  the  pane, 
It  looks  as  though  a  racing  game, 
From  top  to  bottom  of  the  pane, 
Was  at  its  highest  speed  again. 

And  after  it  has  gone  away, 

The  sun  comes  out  again  to  play. 
Then  everything  looks  clean  and  bright. 
Beholding  it  makes  hearts  feel  light. 

STANLEY  ABRAMS. 


THE  BROOK 


The  brook  went  merrily  singing  along, 
Through  woods  and  meadows  so  green. 

Its  banks  were  covered  with  flowers  so  bright, 
The  prettiest  flowers  e'er  seen. 

The  brook  went  merrily  on  its  way, 

Till  it  reached  the  river  so  wide, 
Said  the  brook,  "Let's  hurry  on  our  way 

To  reach  the  ocean's  great  tide." 

The  brook  and  the  river,  their  waters  now  joined, 

Their  way  to  the  ocean  take. 
There  they  are  lost  in  the  ocean's  great  depth, 

Giving  themselves  for  its  sake. 

ELMORE  BANCROFT. 


Polly's  Prize 

A  TALL  girl  came  slowly  down  the  upper  hall  at  Miss  Ainslie's 
Select  School  for  Young  Ladies.  When  she  reached  the  end  of 
the  hall  she  turned,  as  if  undecided,  but  then  opened  door  No.  41  and 
walked  in.  In  a  moment  she  reappeared,  carrying  something  in  her  arms. 
Before  she  could  reach  her  door  three  girls  with  arms  linked,  turned  the 
corner.  As  she  slipped  in  at  her  room  they  remarked  about  her  guilty 
look,  and  then  forgot  all  about  it. 

Polly  came  down  the  long  hall  humming  a  gay  tune,  for  she 
was  very  happy,  as  everything  had  gone  well  with  her  that  day. 
She  opened  door  41  and  went  inside.  She  knew  that  she  must 
study  well  this  afternoon,  for  in  the  evening  they  were  to  hold 
a  dance.  Opening  her  desk,  she  took  out  a  bundle  marked  "Private." 
Here  was  her  composition,  which  was  to  be  entered  in  a  contest  with 
several  others.  Polly's  chief  opponent  was  Nancy,  a  girl  who  felt  very 
sure  of  winning  the  wonderful  prize  offered.  As  Polly  untied  the  com- 
position her  thought  dwelt  fondly  on  the  time  when  the  prize  should  be 
given.  She  was  going  to  read  her  theme,  but  the  pages  were  blank ! 
Surely,  no  one  could  be  so  cruel  as  to  take  the  work  which  she  had  labored 
on  for  so  long!  She  heard  a  knock.  "Come  in,"  she  cried  out,  trying 
hard  to  assume  her  old  tone  of  carelessness.  One  of  her  friends  appeared, 
saying,  "Poll,  lend  me  a  hair  net,  will  you?   Mine's  completely  gone." 

"Sure,"  Polly  answered.    "Do  you  know,  someone  has  dehber- 


ately  taken  my  prize  essay.  What  shall  I  do?  Just  think,  they  are  to  be 
passed  in  tomorrow  and  mine  is  gone!" 

"Why,  you  must  tell  the  girls!  Surely  it  was  only  in  fun,  and  they 
will  return  it  at  once.  Wait,  I'll  go  and  call  the  bunch.  We  must  see 
about  this." 

Polly  anxiously  waited,  and  soon  the  "bunch"  came  in.  As  soon  as 
she  had  told  them  about  it,  one  suddenly  called  out:  "You  know  the 
new  girl  that  rooms  just  a  few  doors  down?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer. 

"Well,  I  saw  her  go  in  at  her  door  carrying  a  bundle,  and  she 
looked  awfully  worried  because  we  had  seen  her.  Don't  you  remember, 
girls?  It  was  this  afternoon,  (quietly  whispering  to  Polly)  I  bet  she 
took  it." 

"Oh,  no!"  exclaimed  Polly.  "Why,  I  know  her,  and  she  seems 
real  nice.    No,  I'm  sure  it  couldn't  be  she." 

The  girls  decided  that  it  must  have  been  she,  but  Polly  persisted, 
saying,  "It  was  not  she!  Don't  any  of  you  tell  Miss  Ainslie  a  word 
about  it." 

The  group  broke  up,  for  the  supper  bell  was  ringing. 

But  Miss  Ainslie  did  hear  about  it  and  she  called  Polly  to  her  office. 
They  talked  it  over,  and  finally  the  mistress  said  she  would  speak  to  all 
the  young  ladies  about  it  when  they  assembled  in  the  evening.  And  she 
did.  She  called  the  new  girl  up  in  front  of  the  whole  group,  and  said, 
"Miss  Peters,  what  do  you  know  about  this  matter?" 

"Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,"  the  astonished  girl  replied. 

"Then  what  did  you  get  in  Miss  May's  room  this  afternoon?" 

The  girl  hung  her  head,  but  replied,  "I  borrowed  something  ot 
Polly.  I  asked  her  not  to  say  anything  about  it.  I  had  no  dress  for 
the  dance  this  evening,  and  she  lent  me  one.    That  is  what  I  had." 

The  room  was  quiet,  and  then  a  girl  giggled.  They  all  took  it  up, 
and  were  soon  laughing  heartily.  Nothing  could  be  learned  of  the  miss- 
ing theme,  so  the  girls  were  dismissed. 

When  Polly  went  into  her  room  she  found  a  large  bundle  on  the 
floor  marked,  "Private."  With  a  rush  she  opened  it,  and  saw  her  own 
essay.  "I  guess  I  was  just  a  little  bit  too  sure,  and  some  one  wanted  to 
take  it  out  of  me,"  she  remarked  to  a  friend  a  few  days  later. 

"Maybe,"  they  answered,  "but  any  way,  you  got  the  prize.  It 
was  just  announced.    Three  cheers  for  you,  Poll!" 

CAROLYN  RUSSELL. 


A  Christmas  in  Stationary  Hospital  No.  25, 

Rouen,  France 

"  A  CHRISTMAS  in  Stationary  Hospital  No.  25,"  is  a  story  I 
**•   have  written  just  as  it  was  told  to  me  by  my  sister  who  was  a 
nurse  attached  to  the  British  army.     Hut  Fifteen  was  where  she  took 
care  of  both  American  and  British  soldiers. 

"It  was  a  few  weeks  before  Christmas  that  the  boys  of  Hut  Fifteen 
planned  to  go  in  a  truck  to  the  hills  east  of  Rouen,  to  gather  holly,  smilax 
and  evergreens.  When  this  great  day  finally  arrived  every  boy  who 
was  able  to  go  on  this  trip  was  up  bright  and  early.  Well  supplied  with 
axes  and  ropes  and  an  ample  amount  to  eat,  we  were  off  on  our  errand. 
We  found  such  a  beautiful  fir  tree  that  it  was  cut  and  brought  to  camp 
to  be  decorated  and  not  to  be  shown  until  Christmas  morning.  Such 
busy  days  followed.  None  of  the  boys  wanted  to  stay  in  bed  but  wanted 
to  get  up  and  share  the  work,  so  one  and  all  were  included  on  the  decora- 
tion committee.  The  nurses  and  aids  thought  of  empty  stomachs  and 
stockings  to  be  filled  with  small  gifts. 

"It  wasn't  long  until  every  beam  and  window  was  a  bower  of  winter 
beauty.  It  is  the  custom  of  Europe  to  use  all  colors  of  crepe  paper,  flags, 
and  oddly-shaped  lanterns,  which  we  hung  over  the  electric  light  globes, 
giving  the  hut  a  very  pleasing  atmosphere.  With  red  blankets  covering 
the  thirty  cots,  the  Christmas  colors  were  carried  out.  At  the  end  of  the 
hut  other  red  blankets  were  hung  and  on  them  were  placed  letters  made 
of  cotton,  spelling  "Merry  Xmas."  Keen  competition  arose  in  camp; 
every  hut  wanted  theirs  to  be  the  most  attractive.  Some  of  them  looked 
like  arbors  of  grapes  and  vines,  while  others  were  filled  with  artificial  crepe- 
paper  flowers  representing  poppy  fields  and  chrysanthemum  beds,  which 
were  very  beautiful. 

"Everybody  was  happy  on  Christmas  Eve  when  he  saw  white  figures 
carrying  lanterns,  coming  up  the  path  and  singing  Christmas  carols.  Every 
hut  was  visited  and  the  blessings  of  "Peace  on  Earth"  were  ringing 
through  the  air.  During  that  night  God  sent  us  a  most  exquisite  blanket 
of  snow,  and  the  tall  pine  forest  around  our  camp  swayed  and  mur- 
mured in  the  breeze  and  through  its  murmurs  came  the  sound  of  many 
male  voices.    The  boys  of  the  neighboring  camp  had  come  to  serenade  us. 

"Christmas  morning  came,  finding  stockings  full  of  candy,  cigarettes, 
and  socks  and  a  fir  tree  beautifully  decorated  with  a  present  on  it  for 
every  one. 


"We  all  went  to  church  that  morning  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
visiting  the  boys  who  were  unable  to  get  up,  and  then  we  satisfied  our  ap- 
petites with  a  nice  duck  dinner  and  our  first  platters  of  sweets  that  the 
boys  had  had  since  I  came  to  France  eight  months  before.  That  night 
we  all  went  to  the  dance,  which  was  the  first  the  British  had  had  in  four 
long  years. 

"With  the  war  over  and  the  thoughts  of  soon  returning  home,  every 
hour  of  that  Christmas  day  was  filled  with  joy." 

VIOLA  HANSEN. 


BULLETS  SPEAK 

A  BOUT  thirty  years  ago,  before  the  forest  service  had  any  rules,  much 
■*  *•  of  the  land  in  the  Sierra  Mountains  was  owned  by  sheep  and  cattle 
men.  Most  of  the  men  knew  the  boundary  lines  and  it  was  considered 
wrong  to  trespass  on  another's  land. 

A  man  named  Mr.  James,  owned  some  land  on  one  of  the  large 
streams  that  make  up  the  San  Joaquin  River.  He  had  built  a  bridge  across 
the  stream  to  take  his  sheep  over,  they  being  too  small  to  wade.  Once, 
while  he  was  near  the  crossing,  he  saw  a  party  of  sheepmen  camped  very 
near  his  boundary.  The  next  night  he  found  his  bridge  destroyed.  He  went 
to  their  camp  and  said,  "I  see  my  bridge  has  been  destroyed,  and  I  want  to 
know  if  you  know  anything  about  it." 

"No,"  they  said,  "we  did  not  touch  the  bridge  and  know  nothing 
about  it." 

Mr.  James  rebuilt  the  bridge  and  found  it  destroyed  again.  He 
then  went  to  their  camp  and  warned  them. 

"I  know  you  have  destroyed  my  bridge,  and  you  are  trying  to  keep 
me  from  bringing  my  sheep  up  here  so  you  can  trespass  on  my  land." 

"We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  breaking  of  your  bridge,  and  we 
are  not  trespassing  on  your  land,"  was  the  reply. 

"If  I  find  the  bridge  destroyed  again  I  will  bring  my  men  up  here 
and  drive  you  away,"  said  Mr.  James. 

He  rebuilt  the  bridge,  only  to  find  it  destroyed  again.  This  time 
he  asked  no  questions,  but  got  his  men  together  and  rode  to  their  camp. 
He  fired  on  them  and  wounded  three.  They  escaped,  but  never  came 
back  to  get  their  flock  of  sheep.  After  this  Mr.  James  had  no  more 
trouble  with  people  trespassing  on  his  land. 

JOSEPH  LE  CONTE. 


CHRISTMAS  TIME 


Christmas  time  will  soon  be  here 

Bringing  all  its  Christmas  cheer 
Chimes  will  ring  throughout  the  earth, 

Telling  of  our  Savior's  birth, 
How  He  came  to  lead  the  way, 

Out  of  darkness  into  day. 
Christmas  time  should  always  bring, 

Memories  of  our  Savior  King. 

MEREDITH  COX. 


Disappointment's  Advantage 

'  I  'HE  day  before  Christmas  Aileen,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  was  standing  in 
*■  her  room,  very  disappointed  over  the  contents  of  a  cablegram  she 
was  holding  in  her  hand. 

Aileen  was  a  pretty  girl  and  quite  popular  at  school.  Her  mother 
and  father  were  not  very  rich,  but  by  being  economical  and  saving  all 
they  could,  they  were  able  to  send  their  only  child  to  a  fashionable  school. 

While  Aileen  was  in  this  disappointed  state  of  mind,  she  heard  a 
knock  at  the  door  and  before  she  could  say  anything,  two  girls  rushed 
into  the  room.    They  stopped  short  as  they  saw  Aileen's  face. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Carrie,  the  taller  of  the  two. 

"Oh,  matter  enough,"  answered  Aileen.  "I  am  not  to  go  home  for 
Christmas  vacation."  With  that  she  handed  Carrie  the  cablegram. 
Carrie  read  it  over  to  herself,  then  she  exclaimed  to  her  sister,  "Isn't  this 
great!"  It  falls  in  exactly  with  your  plans.  She  then  read  the  contents 
of  the  letter  to  Janie 

"Why,  are  you  going  to  stay  here  also?"  questioned  Aileen. 

"Yes,"  answered  Carrie.  "Mother  wrote  us  that  she  and  father  have 
to  go  abroad  unexpectedly.    So,  you  see,  we  have  to  stay  also." 

The  girls  talked  it  over  for  awhile,  then  Janie  said  in  a  mysterious 
voice:  "I  have  some  plans  that  will  surely  please  you.  Carrie  knows 
what  they  are." 

"What  are  they?"  asked  Aileen. 

"Well,"  answered  Janie,  "I  know  of  a  very  poor  family  that  will 
appreciate  a  good  Christmas  dinner  and  some  gifts." 

The  next  morning  when  Aileen  awoke,  it  was  snowing  and  so  she 
dressed  herself  warmly.    Before  long  she  was  knocking  at  her  chums' 


door,  to  soon  be  admitted.  A  little  while  later  three  girls  were  walking 
away  from  St.  Frances  Finishing  School  for  Young  Ladies.  They  were 
carrying  a  huge  basket  and  some  gifts.  When  they  reached  the  curb, 
they  placed  all  the  things  in  a  machine  which  had  been  waiting  for  them. 

Janie  directed  the  chauffeur  to  a  house  in  the  poorest  district  in  that 
town.  As  they  got  out  of  the  car,  four  astonished  faces  were  looking 
at  them  from  the  only  window  in  the  dilapidated  house. 

After  all  the  noise  and  exclamations  had  subsided,  the  girls  spread 
a  clean  white  cloth  on  the  table  and  everyone  sat  down  to  enjoy  the 
wonderful  meal. 

That  night  when  Aileen  was  ready  to  go  to  bed,  she  was  very  tired 
but  also  very  happy  and  not  a  thought  of  the  disappointment  of  yesterday 
even  entered  her  mind.  FANNIE  GARFINKEL. 


AN  EARLY  PIONEER'S  EXPERIENCE 

MY  great-grandfather  had  come  to  northern  Illinois  in  the  early  thirties. 
Chicago  was  then  not  even  large  enough  to  be  called  a  village.  He 
took  up  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Fox  River.  Their  nearest 
neighbor  was  ten  miles  away 

There  were  many  Indians  in  the  locality  but  they  proved  to  be 
friendly.  At  first  my  great-grandmother  was  very  much  afraid  of  them 
but  she  soon  learned  that  if  she  showed  no  fear  they  would  not  harm  her. 

My  great-grandfather  was  a  sheep  and  cattle  raiser.  He  had  a 
flock  of  sheep  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  They  had  planned  to  make 
their  clothing  for  the  long  cold  winter  from  the  wool  off  the  sheeps'  backs. 

What  was  his  dismay,  therefore,  when  one  morning  he  went  out 
to  where  the  sheep  should  be  and  find  them  gone.  He  looked  carefully 
for  any  signs  of  them  but  could  find  none.  It  seemed  strange  that  they 
could  have  disappeared  so  completely.  After  several  days  of  hunting 
he  had  to  give  it  up.  It  was  several  years  later,  after  the  lost  sheep  had 
been  nearly  forgotten,  that,  much  to  his  surprise,  he  found  a  lot  of  hogs  of 
a  very  fine  breed  in  his  barnyard.  He  thought  at  first  that  they  must  be 
some  of  his  neighbor's  herd  that  had  wandered  onto  his  farm,  but  on  look- 
ing closer  he  saw  a  note  pinned  to  the  fence. 

This  is  what  he  read :  "Many  years  ago  I  took  your  sheep.  I  have 
had  no  peace  of  mind  since  then.  These  hogs,  I  think,  are  worth  what 
your  sheep  were,  allowing  for  interest  on  the  money  value  of  them." 

Although  my  great-grandfather  made  many  attempts  to  find  the 
writer  of  the  note  his  efforts  were  in  vain. 

CATHERINE  BANCROFT. 


THE  RAIN 


The  rain,  the  rain,  the  lovely  rain ! 

It  falls  so  lightly  on  the  pane, 
Oh,  how  I  love  that  wonderful  sound, 

As  it  comes  falling  down  and  down. 
Down  on  the  earth  it  plays  with  the  grass; 

It  makes  the  flowers  grow  so  fast. 

DORATHEA  ASMAN. 


What  Christmas  Did  for  One  Family 

<<  *'  I  '  WAS  the  night  before  Christmas."  Slowly  Janet  repeated  the 
*  words,  which  so  often  have  been  said  before  the  fire  on  Christ- 
mas Eve.  Four  children  were  seated  before  the  fire.  Janet,  fourteen; 
her  twin,  Richard;  her  sister,  Phyllis,  ten;  and  the  baby,  whose  real 
name  was  Robert,  but  was  more  often  called  "Sonny." 

"Aw,  go  on,  Sis.  Don't  tell  that  stale  thing  again,"  replied  Richard. 
Still  Janet  recited,  "When  all  through  the  house,  not  a  creature  was 

stir  ."  But  she  got  no  farther,  for  they  heard  a  creature  rustling  and 

creaking  among  the  leaves.  The  sound  died  down  and  Janet  went  on 
with  her  story. 

A  person  on  entering  the  front  room  by  the  window  could  see  the 
children  by  the  fire  but  could  not  be  seen  by  them. 

There  was  a  burglar  outside,  but  he  was  unknown  to  the  children. 
He  again  climbed  into  the  front  room  from  the  window  and  this  time 
succeeded  in  getting  in  very  quietly.  He  went  as  near  as  he  dared.  The 
sight  of  the  happy  children  by  the  fire  impressed  him  deeply.  He  stood 
for  a  minute  wrapped  in  thought.  Their  innocent  faces  brought  back 
a  picture  to  him  which  he  had  tried  to  forget.  He  had  left  his  wife  and 
crippled  child,  to  fight  for  themselves.  He  was  wishing  he  could  tell 
the  happy  children  by  the  fire  never  to  lead  such  a  life  as  his  had  been. 
He  had  never  realized  what  he  had  been  missing.  He  gave  a  quick  start. 
Phyllis  looked  up  in  time  to  see  him  go. 

She  screamed,  "Oh,  Santa,  wait!  Don't  run  away." 

But  the  burglar  had  disappeared.  Janet  and  Richard  wondered 
in  silence  who  this  strange  creature  could  be,  because,  of  course,  they 
did  not  believe  in  Santa  Claus. 


They  were  all  rather  nervous,  but  Richard,  who  thought  it  his  pan 
to  take  care  of  his  sisters  and  small  brother,  went  into  the  front  room  and 
closed  the  window.  Janet  kept  on,  "The  stockings  were  hung  by  the 
chimney  with  care."  They  all  glanced  at  the  stockings  hanging  up,  which 
varied  both  in  size  and  length.  Then  Janet  glanced  up  and  she  saw  her 
mother  silently  going  up  the  stairs,  which  led  to  the  secret  room.  She 
had  a  large  basket  on  her  arm  and  Janet  knew  that  it  contained  many 
things  which  would  be  on  the  Christmas  tree.  She  exchanged  glances  with 
Richard,  who  had  seen  his  mother  also.  But  she  did  not  say  anything 
to  Phyllis  or  Sonny.  They  were  all  glad,  however,  to  see  their  mother's 
happy  face  in  the  doorway. 

In  a  small  bare  room  a  man  was  sitting,  reading  the  paper.  He  was 
the  man  that  entered  the  house  in  which  the  four  children  lived.  He  was 
thinking  deeply  about  his  wife  and  child.  He  decided  to  be  straight 
with  the  world  and  go  back  to  his  wife  and  child,  so  more  than  one  family 
was  made  happy  on  Christmas  day. 

MARGARET  KINNEY. 


GRANDMA  and  GRANDPA  PETERSON'S  CHRISTMAS 

T  T  was  Christmas  in  a  small  rural  town  in  the  East.  The  snow  had  been 
*  sifting  down  all  day,  but  toward  evening  it  ceased,  and  the  moon  shone 
out.  In  a  little  cosy  home  lived  Grandma  and  Grandpa  Peterson  who 
were  sitting  in  the  warm  living  room,  when  merry  sleigh  bells  and  jolly 
laughter  were  heard.  A  little  later  the  young  folks  of  the  neighborhood 
came  trooping  in.  They  had  decided  to  spend  Christmas  evening  with 
these  two  old  people  whom  they  all  loved.  A  Christmas  tree  was  soon 
erected  and  trimmed,  while  the  apples  sputtered  merrily  before  the  blazing 
logs.  Many  happy  games  were  played  and,  as  Grandma  watched  the 
happy  young  people,  her  soft  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears,  for  she  remem- 
bered her  own  son  who  had  left  home  several  years  before  to  attend 
college.  For  two  long  years  they  had  not  heard  from  Dick,  their  only 
child.  Many  a  lonely  night  had  Grandma  sat  up  awaiting  his  return. 
But  he  never  came. 

Finally  the  time  came  for  the  gifts  to  be  distributed,  so  all  gathered 
around  the  tree.  When  this  was  finished  and  every  one  had  examined 
his  gifts  several  times  over,  Grandma  began  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Holy 
Babe  born  in  a  manger  so  long  before,  and  how  the  shepherds  had  seen 


the  bright  star  and  ,  but  she  was  interrupted,  for  the  door  was  opened 

and  in  came  a  man. 

"Merry  Christmas,  everyone,"  he  called.  Then  they  recog- 
nized Dick. 

Everyone  was  so  glad  to  see  him,  and  so  anxious  to  know  where 
he  had  been  all  that  the  time  that  poor  Dick  hardly  knew  how  to  begin 
to  answer  their  questions.  After  removing  his  outer  garments  he  sat  down 
by  the  fire  and  told  the  following  story: 

"While  I  was  at  college  I  met  an  apparently  fine  young  fellow 
who  invited  me  to  spend  the  week-end  at  his  home.  While  there  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  stolen  from  his  house  and  it  seemed  that  all  evidences 
were  against  me  and,  as  I  couldn't  prove  I  was  innocent,  I  was  sentenced  to 
prison  for  a  term  of  three  years.  After  being  in  prison  two  years,  the  boy 
at  whose  house  I  was  staying  when  the  money  was  stolen,  confessed  that 
he  had  fallen  in  debt  by  gambling  and,  as  his  father  had  refused  to  pay 
his  debt  for  him,  he  had  taken  it  at  such  a  time  that  the  blame  would  fall 
on  me.    Now  I  am  here  and  glad  to  be  with  you  all." 

Much  joy  was  added  to  the  otherwise  happy  company  by  this  un- 
expected family  reunion  and  Grandma  and  Grandpa  Peterson  admitted 
that  it  was  the  happiest  Christmas  they  had  ever  experienced. 

DORIS  FREDERICKSON. 


TRUE  FRIENDSHIP 

(  </^RAWFORD !  Crawford!  open  the  door  and  let  me  in!" 

This  broke  the  silence  of  a  December  night  in  New  York. 
When  Crawford  had  opened  the  door  a  young  man  fell  into  his 
arms.  He  was  out  of  breath  and  his  face  had  lost  its  color.  Crawford 
placed  him  on  a  chair  near  the  stove  and  gave  him  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  to 
warm  him  up.  When  he  was  revived  a  little,  he  said  in  a  trembling 
voice:  "Crawford,"  and  hesitating  a  moment,  looked  around  the  room, 
closed  the  door,  drew  his  chair  closer  to  him  and  then  continued:  "Craw- 
ford, you  are  my  best  friend  and  you  must  help  me.  My  name  and  honor 
are  now  in  your  hands." 

"If  it  is  possible,  I  shall  do  it,"  exclaimed  Crawford,  "but  " 

"Do  not  ask  me  to  do  it  now,  promise  to  help  me  at  any  cost." 

Crawford  was  alarmed  but  as  he  had  no  home,  parents,  nor  rela- 
tives, there  seemed  no  reason  for  him  to  remain  on  earth,  unless  it  was 
to  help  his  friends;  therefore,  he  answered  him  most  earnestly,  "I  will." 


Then  began  the  sad  confession. 

"I  stole  money  from — "  a  pause, 

"From  where,  from  where?"  Both  shook  violently 

"From  the  office." 

"What?  F  rom  the  office,  and  we  have  been  working  there  but  a 
few  months?  Are  you  crazy?" 

There  was  a  long  silence,  but  Albert  broke  the  silence.  "Yes, 
from  the  office.  See  the  telegram  I  have  received  and  it  will  explain 
why  I  have  done  it." 

Crawford  read  the  telegram.  It  stated  that  his  father  had  failed 
in  business  and  died  suddenly,  leaving  a  heavy  debt.  Unless  the  debt 
could  be  paid  within  a  certain  time  his  family  would  be  disgraced. 

When  Crawford  had  read  the  telegram,  he  withdrew  without  tell- 
ing Albert  where  he  was  going. 

The  next  morning  the  members  of  the  office  were  aroused  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  money,  but  they  soon  found  out  who  had  taken  it, 
because  they  found  a  glove  of  Crawford's.  He  was  sentenced  to  prison 
for  ten  years. 

While  Crawford  was  serving  in  the  prison,  Albert  became  very 
wealthy,  but  his  conscience  hurt  him  so  much  that  he  became  ill.  On  his 
death-bed  he  called  his  lawyer  and  his  pastor. 

"Do  you  remember,  seven  years  ago  a  great  sum  of  money  was 
stolen  from  the  Smith  &  Son  Company?  The  real  criminal  has  not  yet 
been  caught." 

"Why,  Albert,"  said  the  lawyer,  "do  you  not  know  that  the  crim- 
inal was  caught  the  next  morning  after  the  thing  happened?" 

"Indeed,  I  remember  that,  but  he  is  not  the  guilty  man.  It  is  I  who 
stole  the  money  to  save  my  family  from  being  disgraced.  Because  he 
loved  me  more  than  himself,  he  went  and  served  my  term  willingly.  From 
now  on,  Crawford  must  be  Albert  Benton."  Thus  he  confessed  and 
passed  away  peacefully. 

GEORGE  NEGISHI. 


PENTATHLON 

HP  HE  PENTATHLON  is  made  up  of  five  athletic  events,  chosen  to 
embody  strength,  skill  and  endurance.  A  certain  number  of  points 
are  awarded  for  prowess  in  each  event,  and  the  total  number  of  points 
made  indicates  one's  Pentathlon  proficiency.  This  method  of  rating  pre- 
vents over-development  along  any  one  sport.  For  instance,  a  boy  or  girl 
may  be  very  good  at  running,  but  very  poor  at  shooting  goals.  The  rating 
will  fall  low,  unless  they  become  skilled  also  in  shooting  goals. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  general  activity  in  the  outdoor  games  will 
increase  the  Pentathlon  proficiency,  but  the  records  prove  the  opposite 
to  be  true.  It  takes  regular  practice  in  the  different  events  to  develop  a 
high  score.  Practice  in  these  separate  events  will  increase  one's  ability 
in  the  various  athletic  games.  This  is  true  in  athletics  just  as  it  is  true  in 
music  and  in  posture  training.  Practice  in  technique  is  essential  if  one 
would  develop  skill. 

The  total  Pentathlon  emcency  for  1922  was  boys,  58;  girls,  76;  as 
against  last  year's  record  of  54  and  60,  respectively.  The  girls  have 
made  a  much  higher  percentage  of  improvement  than  the  boys.  Whether 
that  indicated  the  handicap  the  boys  started  with  or  not,  one  can't  say.  Let 
us  congratulate  the  girls  on  their  work.  The  Willard  high  scores  in 
the  Junior  High  School's  Pentathlon  meet  were: 
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Baskets 

Pull 
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Push 

Dash 

Up 

Jump 
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up 
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Alfred  Frye 

Record — 

2 
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14 
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24 
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Points  — 

26 

46 
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60 
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Fred  Marr  

Record — 

5 

7:0 

11 

6'  9i/2" 

36 

95-pound 

Points  — 

38 

62 

130 

78 

250  — 

558 

Gordon  Bell 

Record — 

8 

7:0 

13 

6'  8" 

23 

105-pound 

Points  — 

53 

62 

150 

75 

156  — 
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43 
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Unlimited 
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59 

80 

180 

106 

201  — 
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GIRLS 

Baskets 

Potato 

Baseball 

Jump  and  Basketball  Total 

oVv// 

Race 

Pitch 

Reach 

-  Throw 

Lois  Swabel 

Record — 

5 

26" 

3 

17" 

41'  4i/2" 

80-pound 

Points  — 

38 

150 

70 

112 

68  — 

438 

Lucy  Lathrop.. 

.Record — 

8 

27" 

3 

19" 

57'  2" 

95-pound   

Points  — 

53 

125 

70 

136 

129  — 

513 

Daisy  Francis... 

Record — 

9 

26'/5" 

5 

14i/2" 

57^4" 

105-pound 

Points  — 

59 

150 

100 

83 

129  — 

521 

Leona  Witt 

Record — 

0 

25!/s" 

4 

17" 

44' 

120-pound 

Points  — 

0 

170 

85 

112 

76  — 

443 

Alice  Lyser 

Record — 

3 

25" 

5 

1734" 

60i/' 

Unlimited 

Points  — 

30 

175 

100 

121 

141  — 

567 

NIGHT  GYM  CLASSES 

Much  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  Wednesday  night  gym  class, 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Johnson.  All  women  are  eligible  for  membership 
in  the  class.  Instruction  is  given  m  esthetic  dancing,  corrective  gymnastics, 
folk  dancing  and  games 

The  Ninth  grade  girls  have  had  the  exceptional  opportunity  of 
learning  esthetic  dancing  each  Thursday  morning  from  Miss  Violet 
Richardson. 

Monday  and  Thursday  nights  have  been  devoted  to  men's  classes, 
directed  by  Mr.  Richardson.  The  work  has  been  of  corrective  type  and 
the  play  period  divided  between  volley-ball  and  basket-ball.  The  volley- 
ball group  is  especially  interesting.  They  have  found  a  maximum  of 
healthful  play  with  a  minimum — rather  absence — of  next-day  soreness. 
All  the  men  of  the  neighborhood  are  cordially  invited  to  the  floor. 

All  of  these  classes  are  free  of  charge  to  the  public,  as  they  are  con- 
ducted under  the  Evening  High  School. 


VOLLEY-BALL 

The  interclass  series  of  Volley-Ball,  in  both  boys'  and  girls' 
schedule,  was  won  by  the  low  ninth  grade.  The  high  nines  gave  a  clever 
demonstration  of  the  double  pass  and  delayed  retort.  It  was  useless, 
however,  against  the  low  nines.  Working  on  the  system  that  a  de- 
termined attack  is  the  best  defense,  the  Low  Seniors  returned  the  ball 
with  utmost  speed  and  accuracy  to  enemy  territory  at  the  spot  where 
he  wasn't. 

The  inter-school  season  closed  in  battle  royal  between  Edison  and 
Garfield,  at  Garfield,  and  Burbank  and  Willard,  at  Willard.  Garfield 
beat  Edison  and  the  Telegraphers  were  far  too  speedy  for  the  Farmers. 
Boys  and  girls  played  their  respective  games  at  the  same  time,  the  games 
ranking  equally  toward  the  city  championship. 

Willard  adopted  a  style  of  play  that  was  lacking  somewhat  in  the 
spectacular,  but  strong  in  straightforward  directness.  Trick  combinations  of 
stars  gave  way  to  careful  team  work.  This  won  the  Junior  H.  S.  volley 
ball  championship  for  Willard. 

The  boys  won  every  set  of  games.  The  girls  were  only  less  for- 
tunate at  Edison.  No  W's  have  been  harder  won  that  those  that  will 
be  worn  by:  Curtis  Ball,  Bruce  George,  Charles  Kiler,  Keith  Lynn, 
Keith  Abbott,  Francis  Cooke,  David  Garfinkel,  Joseph  Bolla,  Cristler 
Clark,  Stewart  Patterson,  Marie  Jaymot,  Daisy  Francis,  Bertha  Clymer, 
Madeline  Hoppin,  Mary  Fallas,  Irene  Fisk,  Lois  Swabel,  Eleanor  Wells, 
Alice  Lyser,  Marjone  Brock. 


INTRA-MURAL  PASS-BALL 


For  years  "punt-back"  and  "tag  football"  have  been  the  devices 
of  varsity  coaches  to  keep  their  squads  in  football  condition  without  danger 
of  injury  to  valuable  players.  This  year  it  was  introduced  to  J.  H.  S. 
athletes  and  won  instant  popularity.  The  scrubs  proved  that  the  little  fel- 
lows can  be  dangerous  opponents  when  they  use  team  work  and  speed. 

The  mter-class  games  finally  simmered  down  to  a  duel  between  the 
low  8th  and  low  9th.  The  first  game  was  a  tie.  The  low  9th  was  over- 
confident and  nearly  proved  that  team  work  beats  star  play.  In  the 
second  game  both  teams  were  out  to  fight.  They  played  as  units,  pluck, 
determination  and  skill  of  individuals  being  merged  into  brick-wall  defense 
— or  dashing  attack.  The  score  was  again  tied.  A  third  time  they  met. 
The  game  scintillated  with  long  passes  and  spectacular  dashes.  Clever 
combination  and  swift  snapping  of  opportunities  brought  well-earned  vic- 
tory to  the  seniors.  The  class  numerals  will  be  proudly  worn  by  the 
following  low  9's — they  have  earned  them — 

David  Garfinkel,  left  end;  Douglas  Dickie,  left  tackle;  Tracy 
Cuttle,  left  guard;  Wallace  Barrows,  center;  David  McVean,  right 
guard;  Richard  Scarlet,  right  tackle;  Keith  Lynn,  right  end;  Stuart  Pat- 
terson, left  half;  Hapgood  Kipp,  right  half;  Hisao  Nakayama,  quarter- 
back; William  Stutt,  full  back;  Joseph  Bolla,  Paul  Heder,  Paul  Dernp- 
sey,  Cnstler  Clark,  Keith  Abbott,  substitutes. 


GIRLS'  PASS-BALL 

Pass-ball  proved  no  less  successful  as  a  girls'  sport.  Dancing  and 
music  lessons  played  havoc  with  both  schedule  and  team  formation. 
Nevertheless,  a  good  brand  of  ball  was  produced.  The  game  called  for 
initiative  and  quick  seizing  of  the  "break."  Willard  girls  again  proved 
they  had  the  goods,  and  having  proved  it  they  laid  their  tribute  at  the 
feet  of  the  low  nines.  The  following  girls  have  been  awarded  class 
numerals:  Marie  Jaymot,  Daisy  Francis,  Bell  Kierulff,  Lois  Swabel, 
Mary  Fallas,  Frances  Green,  Alice  Lyser,  Enid  Chisel,  Bertha  Clymer, 
Margaret  Thomas. 


THE  SENIOR  ORCHESTRA 

First  Violins — Lois  Swabel,  Pearl  Winters,  Frances  Fisher, 
Francis  Bennallack,  Lottie  Ditmer,  George  Negishi,  Stephen  Lehmer, 
Ernest  Page,  Hubert  Thorsen,  Lucy  Lathrop,  Beryl  Craig,  Oliver  Clark. 

Second  Violins — Fanny  Garfmkel,  Florence  Welch,  George  Olden- 
bourg,  Walter  O'Brien,  Ruth  Berglund,  George  Gendron,  Stanley 
Abrams,  Frances  Wepfer,  Eleanor  Jewett,  Dons  Sanders.  Theresa 
Faunce,  Juan  Ramolete. 

Cellos — Augustine  Allen,  Loy  Chamberlain,. 
Viola — Edith  Henderson. 
Trombone — Jack  Abbott. 

First  Clarinets — Weldon  Oxley,  Flail  Parham. 

Second  Clarinets — Harold  Watson,  Francis  Lobbett. 

Saxophone — (melody  C) — Marion  Haynes. 

First  Cornets — Thomas  Carlton,  Arthur  Sterner. 

Second  Cornet — John  Allen. 

First  Flute — Gordon  Bell. 

Second  Flute — Fred  Mohler. 

Bass — Edith  Brower,  Emma  Louise  Nash. 

French  Horns — Ellis  White,  Orville  Leard. 

Pianist — Betty  Herbert. 

Bass  Drum — Robert  Hamlin. 

Snare  Drum — Fred  Houston. 

Belts  and  Traps — Donald  Hambly. 

The  Senior  Orchestra  has  improved  greatly  this  term.  It  played  for 
Mr.  Cramer's  play  and  for  the  Thanksgiving  exercises.  We  hope  to  play 
for  the  High  Nine  graduation.  The  strings  of  the  orchestra  will  play 
for  the  Glee  Club's  Operetta. 


GLEE  CLUB 

The  Glee  Club  is  composed  of  fifty-five  members.  It  is  preparing 
c.n  operetta  in  two  acts,  entitled  "Sylvia."  This  selection  is  full  of  witty 
remarks  and  songs,  and  is  interesting  from  start  to  finish. 


CAST 


Sir  Bertram  de  Lacey,  the  Court  Poet  Curtis  Ball 

Prince  Tobbytum,  a  Man  of  Consequence ....  Stephen  Lehmer 

William,  an  Honest  Farmer.  Stephen  Patterson 

Sylvia,  betrothed  to  de  Lacey  Leslie  Wellard 

Arabella,  a  Lady  in  Waiting  at  Court  Edith  BroWer 

Araminta,  her  sister  Eloise  Thomas 

Betty,  betrothed  to  William  Janet  Calt 

Polly  \  f.  .  .  Gertrude  Kinne 

Molly  f       ^  .     ,     ,  n  ).  .  .Sarah  Hay  craft 

v\  11  C  ■  ■  .rnends  or  oetty.  .<         n/T       A1  ,  „ 

Dolly  i  J     j  .  .  .  .Mary  Abbott 

Holly  /  '  Amalia  Dupont 

Chorus — Farm  Lads,  Farmers'  Daughters  and  Haymakers. 

ACT.    I.— A  Hayfield,  a  summer  morning. 
ACT.  II.— A  Hayfield,  later  in  same  day. 


ARGUMENT 

Sylvia,  tired  of  her  betrothed,  wanders  in  a  hayfield,  where  she  hears 
Betty  bemoaning  her  fate  and  wishing  she  were  engaged  to  marry  a 
nobleman  instead  of  honest  W  illiam,  a  farmer.  She  persuades  Betty  lo 
exchange  garbs  and  appear  as  de  Lacey's  sweetheart  while  she  became 
the  betrothed  of  William,  for  just  one  day.  They  search  for  and  find  a 
flower  called  "Cupid's  Eye,"  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  would 
blind  the  poet  and  farmer  to  the  fact  that  such  an  exchange  had  been 
made.  After  many  funny  and  exasperating  circumstances,  they  meet 
again,  glad  to  assume  their  own  characters.  Each  girl  declares  that  here- 
after she  will  be  content  with  her  own  lot  and  not  envy  the  other.  Their 
prank,  however,  seems  likely  to  become  serious,  for  the  Lady  Arabella 
saw  Sylvia  carried  over  the  brook  by  the  farmer,  and  the  Lady  Araminta 
saw  de  Lacey  and  Betty  walking  arm  in  arm.  They  impart  this  news 
to  Prince  Tobbytum,  who  resolves  to  expose  the  Lady  Sylvia  that  night 
before  the  assembled  court.    Come  to  the  operetta  and  see  how  it  all  ends. 


THE  BAND 


Solo  Cornets — Thomas  Carleton,  Arthur  Steiner. 

First  Cornet — John  Allen. 

Second  Cornet — Sinclair  Dodge. 

Third  Cornets — Junior  Guy,  Carl  Lindale. 

First  Clarinets — Weldon  Oxley,  Hal  Parham. 

Second  Clarinets — Harold  Watson,  Francis  Lobbett. 

First  Piccolo — Gordon  Bell. 

Second  Piccolo — Ira  Compton. 

First  Baritone — George  McGinnis. 

Second  Baritones — Tracey  Cuttle,  George  Scott. 

First  Altos — Orville  Leard,  Augustine  Allen. 

Second  Altos — Ellis  White,  Andrew  Anderson. 

First  Trombone — Jack  Abbott. 

Tuba — John  Sutton. 

Saxophones — Marion  Haynes  (melody  C),  Hapgood  Kipp, 
(tenor) . 

Snare  Drum — Fred  Huston. 
Bass  Drum — Robert  Hamlin. 

The  band  regrets  the  loss  of  one  of  its  members,  Carroll  Smith.  He 
was  a  tuba  player  and  did  good  work.  We  all  miss  him  very  much.  The 
band  is  doing  very  fine  work  and  we  hope  to  be  heard  from  before  the 
term  is  ended. 

GORDON  BELL. 


THE  JUNIOR  ORCHESTRA 
The  members  of  the  Junior  Orchestra  are : 

First  Violins — Florence  Welch,  Lottie  Ditmer,  Ted  Dungan,  Dons 
Sanders,  George  Gendrum,  Stanley  Abrams,  Beryl  Craig,  Theresa 
Faunce,  Frances  Wepfer,  Eleanor  Jewett. 

Second  Violins — Mary  Mohler,  Anita  Booth,  Helen  Cook, 
Eleanor  Shaw,  Dana  Dietrick,  Vernon  Bland,  Martha  Hunnck,  Pearl 
Rowland,  Murray  Gelber,  Marion  Geddes. 

Violas — Edyth  Henderson,  Edna  Allen. 

Cellos — Faith  Johnson,  Harry  Brand,  Franklin  Daniels,  Mary 
McCleave. 


Cornets — Arthur  Steiner,  John  Allen 
Flute — Fred  Mohler 

Clarinets — Hal  Parham,  Frances  Lobbett, 
Pianist — Anita  Jockers. 
French  Horn — Orville  Leard, 
Trombone — Jack  Abbot' 

We  hope  to  play  for  some  Seventh  Grade  chorus  this  term.  Miss 
Ellerhorst  says  we  are  doing  excellent  work, 

FRED  MOHLER. 


PIANO  CLUB 

The  Piano  Club  this  term  numbered  sixty-seven  and  it  did  fine 
work.    At  its  first  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected : 

Betty  Herbert  President 

Genevieve  Watkms  Vice-President 

Raymond  Smith  Secretary 

Its  first  program  was  held  on  August  21st,  1922. 

The  Piano  Club  had  two  more  meetings,  one  in  November  and  one 
in  December.  The  December  program  was  given  entirely  by  ninth 
grade  pupils. 

RAYMOND  SMITH. 


"PRIDE  GOETH  before  a  FALL" 

6il  AM  the  largest  and  most  handsome,"  said  a  voice.  "You  are  mis- 
*  taken,  I  am  the  most  handsome  and  largest,"  put  in  another  voice. 
The  discussion  was  between  two  turkeys  on  the  Appleford  farm  who  were 
constantly  arguing  about  their  virtues.  They  would  always  run  for  the 
food  and  they  would  eat  until  they  couldn't  possibly  eat  a  morsel  more, 
for  each  claimed  to  be  the  biggest.  However,  there  was  one  little  turkey 
which  seemed  to  remember  the  disappearance  of  several  of  the  biggest 
turkeys  about  this  time  last  year.  The  two  biggest  continued  to  argue, 
while  the  little  one  almost  starved  itself. 

Several  weeks  later  Mr.  Appleford  and  some  friends  came  to  pick 
out  the  best  turkeys.  "Those  two  are  the  best,"  said  one  of  his  friends, 
and  all  assented.  Then  Mr.  Appleford  said,  "I've  had  that  turkey,  point- 
ing to  the  little  one,  "for  two  years  and  he  doesn't  seem  to  get  any  bigger." 
As  the  other  two  turkeys  passed,  they  gobbled  at  him  and  said,  "We're 
going  to  see  the  world." 

FRED  KAUFMAN. 


The  Overblown  Rose 


*  I  'HE  old  mistress  of  Manchester  Hali  sat  in  her  garden.    The  rose:; 

bloomed  beautifully,  and  the  sun  streamed  through  the  trees.  It  was 
June.  A  soft  breeze  fanned  the  trees  and  ruffled  her  snow-white  hair. 
She  seemed  like  an  overblown  rose,  whose  petals  were  now  dropping 
one  by  one. 

As  she  sat  in  the  old  chair,  how  well  she  remembered  days  of  long 
ego.  She  had  been  a  famous  beauty.  One  night  when  she  was  twenty 
years  old,  she  gave  a  party.  How  bright  and  rosy  life  had  seemed  then. 
It  held  no  cares  for  her.  She  never  dreamed  that  many  years  later,  she 
would  be  thus  sitting  with  snow-white  hair  and  a  withered  complexion. 
How  gay  she  was.  She  danced  the  whole  night  through.  Her  father 
had  said,  "My  daughter,  life  is  a  tempest  of  many  billows.  It  isn't  all 
gay  and  joyous." 

She  had  shrugged  her  pretty  shoulders  and  replied,  "But,  father, 
how  can  you  expect  me  to  know  that?"  Then  she  had  tickled  him  under 
the  chin  and  danced  away. 

At  last  she  had  married.  Now  all  her  children  were  gone  far 
away.  Her  husband  was  dead.  Only  she,  the  famous  beauty,  seemed 
loathe  to  give  up  life,  and  still  hung  on. 

It  was  two  months  later.  The  roses  were  beginning  to  fall.  Poor 
old  lady !  She,  too,  seemed  fading.  One  day,  while  in  her  beloved  rose 
garden,  she  watched  a  rose  fall,  petal  by  petal.  When  all  the  petals  had 
fallen,  and  blown  to  the  wind,  she  sighed.  As  the  sun  disappeared  be- 
hind the  hills,  she  gave  one  look  at  the  fallen  rose,  and  died.  The  breeze 
blew  her  hair  about  her  face.  The  overblown  rose  had  died  petal  by 
petal.    The  famous  beauty  of  Manchester  Hall  was  no  more. 

MYRTLE  ROWALD. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  DESIRE 

Far  o'er  the  lofty  mountains 

Lies  a  fair  but  bubbling  fountain; 
Many  times  it  has  been  sought 

And  even  battles  o'er  it  were  fought; 
But  no  one  yet  has  ever  found 

This  bubbling  fountain  in  the  ground. 

DORIS  WALSH. 


In  M  emonam 


WILLIAM  CARROLL  SMITH 

DURING  this  term,  the  High  Ninth  class  has  lost  by  death  one  of 
its  members,  William  Carroll  Smith. 
Carroll's  personality  was  pleasing  and  wholesome.     He  was  fond  of 
fun  and  sports  and  at  the  same  time  an  industrious  student  and  a  lover 
of  books. 

Although  young  in  years,  Carroll  had  chosen  high  ideals  and  was 
striving  to  realize  them. 

In  disposition,  he  was  generous  and  kind;  and  in  school  activities, 
interested  and  democratic. 

We  deeply  sympathize  with  Professor  and  Mrs.  Smith,  for  their 
loss  is  also  our  loss. 

B.  J.  M. 


LET  US  NOT  FORGET 

On  Christmas  eve  at  twilight 

When  the  Yule  log's  ruddy  glow 

Casts  flickering  shadows  on  the  walls 
And  dangling  stockings  in  a  row; 

When  all  at  home  is  peaceful, 

On  the  eve  of  Jesus'  birth, 
They  come — our  shadow  heroes — 

And  visit  us  on  earth. 

Legion  upon  legion 

Comes  marching  o'er  the  snows, 
Soldier  boys  who  gave  their  lives 
To  vanquish  barbarous  foes. 

And  by  the  fire  on  Christmas  eve, 

Where'er  a  lad  went  forth, 
A  shadow  boy  is  sitting  there, 
Beside  the  glowing  hearth. 

Then  give  a  thought  on  Christmas  eve, 
When  love  and  joy  abound, 

For  those  who  died,  who  gave  their  lives, 
And  lie  beneath  the  ground. 


DOROTHY  GUILD. 


i  EDITORIALS! 


THE  TARGET  STAFF 

James  Archer  Editor 

Helen  Munger  Manager 

Alice  Lyser  Associate  Editor 

ASSISTANTS 

Stanley  AbramS;  Mary  Woods  Bennett,  Corey  Brayton,  Catherine 
Brooks,  Gladys  Brumbaugh,  Richard  Burke,  Cristler  Clark,  Bertha 
Clymer,  Francis  Cooke,  Marjone  Cortwnght,  Helen  Coxhead,  Miriam 
Craig,  Rosebud  diddle.  Tracey  Cuttle,  Martha  Downing.  Delight 
Frederick,  Janet  Gait,  Priscilla  Gilman,  Mary  Grinnell,  Richard  Hall, 
Elizabeth  Hernott,  Dorothy  Haycraft,  Sara  Haycraft,  Louise  Hazzard, 
Betty  Herbert,  Muriel  Heywood,  Madeline  Hoppin,  Lois  Hudson, 
Anita  Jockers,  Campbell  Judge,  Mildred  Kelsey,  Jean  Kennedy,  Con- 
stance Keyworth,  Helen  Kieft,  Azalea  Kierulff,  Robert  Kinney,  Lucy 
Lathrop,  Jack  Lenahan,  Katharine  Livingston,  Mary  Lynip,  George 
McGinnis,  Frances  McMorran,  Claire  Murman,  Elizabeth  Mote.  Walter 
O'Brien,  Ernest  Page,  Myrtle  Rowald,  Albert  Sutter,  Lois  Swabel 
Bettv  Terhune,  Virginia  Travis,  Lesie  Wellard,  Eleanor  Wells,  Harold 
Wofford. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 

Mr.  Clark  Principal 

Miss  Christy  Teacher 

A  Merry  Christmas  and  the  "Target's"  best  wishes  for  a  happy 
and  successful  New  Year  to  you  all.  hive  hundred  and  eighty-one 
names  are  on  my  subscription  list  this  term  owing  to  your  hearty  co- 
operation. Rooms  1,  2,  4,  6  and  12  have  a  one  hundred  per  cent  sub- 
scription list  this  semester,  and  we  congratulate  them.  The  members  ot 
the  Staff  have  been  most  active  and  many  have  gained  honors.  One 
honor  is  awarded  for  each  ten  subscriptions.  The  results  are:  James 
Archer  (4),  Helen  Munger  (3),  Alice  Lyser  (3),  Muriel  Heywood 
(2),  Madeline  Hoppin  (2),  Betty  Herbert  (2),  Delight  Frederick  (2), 
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Martha  Downing  (2),  Francis  Cooke  (2),  Mary  Lynip  (1),  Lucy 
Lathrop  (  1  )  ,  Azelea  Kierulff  (  1  )  ,  Claire  Murman  (  1  )  ,  Lois  Swabel 
(  1  )  ,  Virginia  Travis  (  1  )  ,  Tracey  Cuttle  (  1  )  ,  Campbell  Judge  (  1  )  , 
Mary  Woods  Bennett  (  1  )  ,  Bertha  Clymer  (  1  )  ,  Priscilla  Gilman  (  1 )  , 
Dorothy  Haycraft  (  1  )  ,  Sara  Haycraft  (  1  )  ,  Louise  Hazzard  (  1  )  . 

Frances  McMorran,  a  member  of  our  staff,  is  responsible  for  the 
attractive  cover  that  we  have  for  this  issue.  The  Staff  feels  that  with  your 
able  assistance,  members  of  the  faculty,  and  fellow  students,  the  December 
"Target"  of  1922  is  a  most  worthy  effort. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  GIVING 

'  I  'OWARD  the  end  of  December  children  all  over  the  world  begin  to 
*■  say,  "Christmas  is  coming."  To  many  children  that  phrase  suggests 
presents,  Christmas  trees,  whisperings,  locked  closets,  and  many  other 
things  that  fill  the  air  when  Christmas  approaches.  But  how  many  think 
of  Christmas  as  a  time  when  they  can  give,  rather  than  receive? 

Who  do  you  think  is  the  most  happy — the  children  who  receive 
presents,  to  soon  lose  or  tire  of  them,  or  those  who  answer  to  the  call  of 
the  spirit  of  giving  and  have  the  satisfacion  of  knowing  that  they  have 
helped  to  give  someone  else  a  good  time  on  Christmas  Day?  I  hope  we 
will  all  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  giving  is  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
and  that  we  all  may  say,  as  we  go  to  bed  Christmas  night:  "I  have  tried 
to  make  some  one  happier  today."  BARBARA  YOUNG. 


THE  BANNER  BANKING  CLASS 

WE,  as  a  school,  should  feel  proud  to  say  that  the  first  class  in  Berk- 
eley to  have  a  one  hundred  per  cent  banking  account  is  m  Willard. 
Miss  King,  through  her  able  work  in  arousing  the  pupils'  enthusiasm,  has 
so  interested  her  class  in  the  school  bank  accounts  that  every  pupil  now 
deposits  money  more  or  less  regularly. 

When  the  term  began,  hardly  half  the  class  started  banking.  Miss 
King  wanted  to  make  the  children  realize  the  value  of  small  amounts 
when  added  together.  Upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  at  noon  the 
class  had  spent  in  amounts  not  over  three  cents,  a  total  of  forty-seven 
cents  on  silly  toys  and  cheap  candy.  A  little  multiplication  showed  that 
if  that  amount  had  been  saved  in  every  room  instead  of  being  foolishly 
spent,  Willard  School  at  the  end  of  a  year  would  have  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  thirty-four  dollars!  The  class  then  decided  that  it  was 
better  to  save  pennies  for  useful  things  and  service  than  to  waste  them 
on  trifles. 


After  this  discussion,  a  good  many  more  children  started  banking, 
and  Miss  King  took  up  the  matter  of  having  an  account  at  school  besides 
an  outside  one.  She  showed  the  class  that  a  few  pennies  would  be 
banked  at  school  that  would  not  be  saved  if  it  were  necessary  to  go  down 
to  deposit  them.  Then  too,  if  the  banking  is  done  at  school  all  sorts  of 
details,  such  as  endorsing  checks,  making  out  deposit  slips,  and  checking 
up  accounts,  are  brought  up  and  discussed  with  the  class.  A  habit  of 
regular  saving  is  formed  that  will  be  of  value  all  through  life. 

School  banking  develops  a  good  school  and  class  spirit,  besides  im- 
parting a  general  knowledge  of  banking  and  of  thrift.  Can't  we  get  some 
more  one  hundred  per  cent  banking  classes? 

MIRIAM  CRAIG, 


BE  GAME 

''HE  game."  That  means  a  great  deal  in  your  life  and  my  life.  Girls 
*-*  sometimes  seem  inclined  to  think  that  "gameness"  should  be  prac- 
ticed only  by  boys,  but  this  is  decidedly  not  so. 

The  person  who  can  fail  in  a  test,  and,  without  stopping  to  whine 
and  waste  time,  go  to  work  and  pass  on  the  next  one;  the  person  who 
can  see  someone  else  have  something  she  has  not,  and  still  not  stoop  to 
"cattiness"  and  petty  meaness ;  the  person  who  can  lose  a  game  and  smile, 
and  pat  the  victor  on  the  back;  the  person  who  can  do  a  thing  well,  and 
still  refrain  from  advertising  the  fact;  the  person,  who,  when  downed  in  an 
argument,  can  give  up  without  growling  and  fussing;  the  person  who  can 
quarrel,  and  "get  over  it,"  and  be  friendly  once  more;  the  person  who 
can  be  teased  and  still  not  go  off  in  a  corner  and  sulk;  that  is  a  person 
worth  while — who  will  be  liked  by  everyone  and,  better  still,  will  always 
succeed. 

So,  above  all  other  things,  let's  "fight  the  good  fight,  and  keep  the 
faith."    In  short,  "Be  game!" 

LESLIE  WELLARD. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  SCIENCE  LABORATORY 

MANY  people  ask,  "What  is  the  use  of  studying  science?  What  is 
it  good  for  and  how  can  it  benefit  a  boy  or  girl  in  any  way?"  If  these 
people  would  just  stop  and  think,  they  would  soon  find  out  that  if  the 
world  never  had  any  scientific  men  in  it  we  would  be  thousands  of  years 
behind  times. 

Through  science,  and  science  only,  have  men  learned  many  wonder- 
ful things  that  have  caused  the  world  to  become  more  civilized  and  a  place 


more  fit  to  live  in.  What  other  than  science  has  brought  to  light  many  of 
the  hidden  secrets  of  nature  of  which  men  long  ago  were  ignorant? 

Mr.  Cramer  has  seen  the  necessity  of  a  science  laboratory  and  by  his 
efforts  the  Willard  School  is  expecting  to  have  a  laboratory  installed 
shortly  after  Christmas. 

Laboratory  science  is  one  of  the  greatest  mind  developers.  It  trains 
a  boy's  or  girl's  powers  of  observation.  A  piece  of  earth  might  look  to 
be  insignificant,  but  when  it  is  carefully  examined  in  the  laboratories  it  is 
found  to  contain  many  wonderful  things.  In  the  laboratories  one  can 
become  closely  related  with  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  learn  how  to 
discuss  things  in  general.  Again,  it  trains  the  mind  to  be  accurate  and 
gives  a  person  an  insight  into  the  things  about  him. 

CURTIS  BALL. 


BETTER  SPEECH 


DO  not  abuse  the  English  language.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  American 
to  speak  the  English  language  well. 
There  was  some  excuse  for  the  average  child  of  three-quarters  of 
a  century  ago  for  not  being  able  to  speak  English  well,  as  the  schools 
were  often  miles  away  from  the  child's  home,  and  many  days  of  the  winter 
it  was  impossible  to  go  to  school.  The  teachers  were  not  as  efficient 
as  they  are  today.  The  large  farms  required  the  young  boys'  and 
girls'  help. 

Now,  in  this  day  and  age,  there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  not 
getting  a  good  education  and  speaking  good  English,  so  use  correct  speech. 
Lay  a  good  and  strong  foundation  now!  Do  not  be  a  "If  I'd  a  knowd  you 
wanted  ta  went,  I'd  a  saw  you  hadda  chance  to  gone,"  or  "I  hadda  ought 
to  have  went,  but  if  I  hadda  went  I  couldn't  'a  et  nuthin'  nohow!" 

GERTRUDE  BURGAN. 


A  SUBLIME  DUTY 

DO  something  every  day,  however  small,  to  give  happiness  to  some- 
body. Do  the  little  things  as  you  go  along.  Let  no  day  pass  that 
you  do  not  serve  your  friends  in  some  way.  Opportunities  will  not  be 
lacking  as  you  begin  to  look  for  them;  they  will  literally  nudge  at  your 
elbow  if  there  seems  a  possibility  of  being  overlooked.  Do  not  wait  for 
something  big  to  happen;  if  you  do,  you  are  likely  to  keep  on  waiting. 
Give  a  bit  of  appreciation,  or  a  smile  or  word  of  encouragement,  which 
often  mean  so  much  more  than  we  even  guess.    If  you  meet  a  small  boy 


with  a  load  too  big.  give  him  a  lift  and  tell  him  he  is  bound  to  make  a 
man  one  of  these  days.  Do  whatever  comes  to  you  to  do  and  I'll  ven- 
ture to  say  there  will  be  such  a  warm  glow  in  your  heart  that  you  will  be 
ready  to  repeat  the  experiment  with  additions. 

RENEE  JONES. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  STAKE 

JUNE  8,  1630.  I  am  trembling  with  cold  and  fear  as  I  write.  The 
next  sun  that  rises  will  see  me  burning  at  the  stake  for  witchcraft,  of 
which  I  am  innocent.  Because  I  saved  Baby  Martha's  life  by  simple 
herb  remedies  which  I  learned  from  the  Indians,  the  cruel  Deacon  Endale 
declares  I,  Charity  Gay,  and  only  sixteen,  am  a  witch.  A  cold  dread 
creeps  over  me  when  I  realize  that  in  less  than  three  hours  I  will  be  but 
a  handful  of  ashes. 

June  9,  1  630.  I  can  scarce  write.  My  thoughts  are  in  a  turmoil. 
As  I  was  being  tied  to  the  stake,  Deerfoot,  the  young  Indian  chief,  and 
many  braves  dashed  up  and  saved  me  and  took  me  to  their  camp.  I  have 
my  life  and  freedom  now,  but  never  more  will  I  see  a  white  face.  My 
Indian  brothers  are  kind,  but  they  are  savages. 

June  1 0,  1 630.  Deerfoot  came  today  and  asked  me  to  be  his 
squaw.  He  is  good,  and  kinder  than  many  white  men,  but  alas,  he  is  a 
redskin.  I  told  him  I  should  be  his  sister  always  but  would  live  alone 
and  try  to  teach  his  brothers  of  the  white  man's  God.  Deerfoot  is  a  good 
Christian.    He  agreed  and  left  very  sadly. 

June  8,  1632.  It  is  two  years  since  that  awful  day.  I  am  almost 
an  Indian  now,  but  the  Indians  are  all  good  Christians. 

August  1  5,  1  635.  Of  all  the  women  on  earth  there  is  none  happier 
than  I.  Two  months  ago  a  young  white  man  came  to  the  camp.  His 
name  was  John  Endale,  the  cruel  deacon's  son.  He  said  he  had  looked 
for  me  for  six  months.  Deacon  Endale,  on  his  deathbed,  had  told  his 
son  to  find  me  and  save  me,  so  he  might  die  feeling  he  would  be  allowed 
to  go  to  heaven.  Tomorrow  I  leave  my  dear  Indians  to  be  a  white  girl 
once  more  and — Charity  Endale.    Oh,  joy! 


ELEANOR  BURGESS. 


Jim's  Christmas  Dinner 

LITTLE  JIM  had  worked  hard  all  day,  but  he  had  only  sold  nineteen 
papers,  and  tomorrow  would  be  Christmas.  He  wished  over  and  over 
again  that  he  had  not  had  to  pay  all  of  his  money  to  the  doctor,  but  he 
thought  of  the  many  boys  that  might  not  fare  as  well  as  he,  so  he  resumed 
his  cheery  countenance. 

The  night  before,  in  his  dingy  little  room,  he  had  taken  all  of  the 
money  out  of  his  dog-bank  and  found  that  he  had  ninety-seven  cents,  and 
with  the  money  that  he  already  had  earned  today,  he  had  one  dollar 
and  sixteen  cents. 

On  the  next  day  Jim  sold  twenty  papers,  and  then  went  to  his  room, 
washed  his  hands  and  face,  and  then  started  down  to  get  his  Christmas 
dinner.  As  he  was  passing  by  a  large  department  store  a  nice  warm 
looking  flannel  shirt  caught  his  wandering  gaze  and  he  noticed  that  it  was 
only  thirty-five  cents. 

He  was  undecided  as  to  whether  or  not  to  buy  the  shirt,  when  his 
eye  fell  on  a  boy  about  his  own  age  who  was  scantily  clothed,  and  was 
crying  bitterly.  He  went  up  to  him  and  said,  "Wha'cha  bawling 
about,  kid?" 

The  boy  said,  "I'm  so  hungry,  I  haven't  eaten  nothing  in  two  days." 

Jim  looked  longingly  at  the  shirt,  and  then  at  the  boy,  and  said, 
"C'mon,  I'll  get  you  something  to  eat." 

As  they  were  walking  down  the  street,  they  heard  a  cheery  voice 
behind  them  say,  "Where  are  you  going,  boys?" 

Jim  told  him  their  story,  and  the  man,  taking  out  a  card,  wrote  some- 
thing on  it  and  said,  "You  take  his  card  down  to  where  the  newsboys 
are  eating,  and  there  you  can  get  a  good  dinner  for  nothing." 

So  Tom,  for  that  was  the  boy's  name,  and  Jim  went  down  there  and 
they  had  such  a  good  dinner — cranberry  sauce,  turkey,  dressing,  mashed 
potatoes,  gravy,  squash,  and  pumpkin,  mince  and  apphe  pie,  and  endless 
plates  of  candy  were  before  them. 

When  they  were  through,  Jim  took  Tom  by  the  hand  and  they  went 
to  the  store,  and  Jim  bought  them  each  a  nice  flannel  shirt.  Then  Jim 
said,  "Why  don't  you  come  and  live  with  me?  We  could  sell  papers 
together  and  have  lots  of  fun." 

Tom  consented,  and  that  night  as  Jim  crawled  into  bed  by  the  side 
of  Tom,  he  felt  that  he  had  had  today  the  nicest  Christmas  he  had  ever 
had,  because  he  had  had  a  good  dinner,  a  nice  new  shirt,  and,  best  of 
all,  a  new  brother. 

JOHN  ZUKERMAN. 


The  Orphan's  Christmas 

(a  true  story.) 

CHRISTMAS  morning  dawned  clear  and  bright.  The  rising  sun 
shone  cheerfully  on  the  world  beneath.  It  shone  on  hill  and  valley, 
town  and  city.  On  this  very  morning  Hezekiah  tumbled  out  of  his  bed 
in  the  long  dormitory  of  the  orphanage  and  started  to  dress.  As  he  was 
the  oldest  boy  in  this  particular  cottage,  it  was  his  daily  duty  to  make  a 
fire  in  the  cottage  mother's  bedroom. 

Having  completed  his  humble  toilet,  Hezekiah  knocked  at  the  door 
f  the  room.    On  being  told  to  enter  he  was  greatly   surprised  to  sec 
the  usual  neatness  of  the  room  marred  by  the  presence  of  papers  and 
boxes  in  wild  confusion. 

"Well,  Hez,"  said  the  mother,  sleepily,  "did  you  see  any  signs  ot 
Santa  Claus?" 

"There's  a  lot  of  papers  and  boxes  here,"  he  said  after  investigat- 
ing, "but  there's  nothing  in  'em.' 

"Suppose  you  look  in  the  reception  hall,"  urged  the  good  woman. 
"I  feel  sure  that  the  old  fellow  must  have  left  something." 

The  boy  went  obediently  to  the  door  leading  into  the  reception 
hall.     On  opening  it  he  gave  a  great  gasp. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "there's  a  room  full  of  things." 

Rushing  back  to  the  dormitory,  he  found  all  the  boys  crowding 
around  the  cottage  mother's  right-hand  girl,  who  was  reading  some- 
thing to  them. 

"Dear  boys,"  she  read,  "you  have  all  been  good  this  year,  and  if 
you  hurry  and  get  your  morning  chores  done  you  can — " 

That  was  enough.  Beds  flew  together  as  if  by  magic.  Chairs 
and  tables  seemed  to  take  legs.     At  last  the  room  was  in  order. 

Forming  a  line,  they  marched  to  the  door  of  the  reception  hall, 
where  the  cottage  mother  met  them.  Throwing  open  the  door  she 
turned  them  loose. 

What  a  merr)'  time  they  had!  Toys  and  games  were  there  in 
profusion.  They  were  old,  it  is  true,  being  cast-off  toys  of  the  village 
children.  The  spirit  of  Christmas  was  there,  however,  and  made  up 
for  any  worn  places  in  the  toys.  There  was  candy  in  such  quantities 
that,  as  the  mother  said,  "They  would  have  made  themselves  ill  on  any 
day  but  Christmas." 

MARY  WOODS  BENNETT. 


Lucy's  Christmas  Present 

FT  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  mormng  of  the  fifth  day  before  Christmas.  As 
A  usual,  the  eighty  little  orphans  in  the  Kentfield  Home  for  Orphans 
were  hurrying  about  their  morning  tasks.  Each  one  had  to  make  his  or 
her  bed.  Besides  this,  the  boys  were  given  the  job  of  hoeing  potatoes 
and  working  in  the  flower  gardens,  while  the  work  of  scrubbing  floors, 
washing  and  wiping  dishes  and  scouring,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  girls. 

This  particular  day  was  "cleaning  day"  for  a  group  of  the  younger 
girls.  Among  these  was  a  recent  entrant  to  the  home,  a  child  of  ten 
years  by  the  name  of  Lucy  Barston.  Her  father  had  died  some  months 
before  and  the  little  family  had  been  reduced  to  poverty,  causing  the 
mother's  death  soon  afterwards.  As  the  few  relatives  had  been  unwilling 
to  take  Lucy,  she  had  been  sent  to  the  Kentfield  Home. 

The  girl  was  an  enthusiastic  little  worker  but  sometimes  gave  way 
to  spells  of  musing.  At  this  present  moment,  she  was  thinking  of  the 
coming  holiday.  She  thought  to  herself:  "I  am  only  one  of  eighty  orphans; 
what  does  Ch  nstmas  mean  to  me?"  How  different  it  all  was  from  the 
olden  days  when  Mother  and  Daddy  were  with  her  and  they  had  a  bright 
Christmas  tree  and  gay  presents.  At  a  sharp  rebuke  from  the  matron  for 
neglecting  her  work,  Lucy's  dearming  came  to  an  end  for  a  while. 

Christmas  Day  dawned  bright  and  clear.  The  children  were  all 
given  some  toy  or  trinket,  discarded  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  town. 
A  small  Christmas  tree  was  discovered  in  the  dining  room  and  a  better 
dinner  than  usual  was  served  as  a  special  treat  for  the  hungry  little  orphans. 
While  thankful  for  all  of  this,  Lucy  missed  the  presence  of  her  mother 
and  father,  which  caused  her  some  sadness  on  this  merry  day. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  a  number  of  trustees  visited  the  Home, 
among  them  a  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  lived  in  a  large  mansion  just  outside  the 
town.  She  was  seeking  a  child  for  adoption,  having  recently  lost  her  only 
one  through  sickness.  She  had  decided  on  a  little  curly-headed  boy  of 
eight  years,  when  she  caught  sight  of  Lucy's  sad  face  among  those  who 
had  been  summoned  for  inspection.  She  had  a  hurried  conversation  with 
Miss  Ball,  the  superintendent,  who  told  Mrs.  Taylor  the  girl's  history. 
This  lady's  sympathy  was  stirred  and  she  called  the  child  to  her  side. 
Mrs.  Taylor  then  explained  that  she  would  like  to  have  Lucy  come  to 
her  home  and  be  her  little  girl.  Lucy  was  breathless  with  joy  and,  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Ball,  she  hurried — a  hapy  child  once  more — to  gather 
her  few  belongings. 

Lucy  had  received  the  best  Christmas  gift  that  any  little  orphan 
could  wish  for.  She  was  to  have  a  mother  once  more  and  a  home, 
spelled  with  a  small  "h."  HELEN  COXHEAD. 


Thomas  Carlton  spent  the  summer  on  a  farm.    This  dialogue  took  place 
while  he  was  watching  the  farmer  use  a  separator: 
Tom — "What  are  you  doing?" 
Farmer — "Separating  the  cream  from  the  milk.'' 
Tom — "Why  don't  yon  milk  them  separately  in  the  first  place?" 


Miss  Ellerhorst — "Now  you  folks  may  sing  while  I  beat  it."' 

Stephen  Patterson  was  going  down  the  street  in  his  Ford  with  one  foot 
hanging  over  the  door. 

Ralph  Pidgeon — "Hey,  Steve,  did  you  lose  your  other  roller  skate?" 


Try  these  on  you  piano — 

"Make  Believe" — Corey  Brayton. 

"They  Always,  Always  Pick  On  Me" — Andrew  Anderson. 
"Sleepy  Head" — Campbell  Judge. 

"In  the  Gloaming" — Weary  detention  class  being  dismissed. 
"Oh,  How  I  Hate  to  Get  Up  in  the  Morning" — Mary  Mohler. 


Mr.  Beardsley  (to  Elvyn  Hunt) — "What  are  you  laughing  at?     What  is 
so  funny?" 

Elvyn — "You  said  to  stop  looking  at  anything  foolish,  and  I  was  looking 
at  Fenton  Arnold." 


Mr.  Cramer — What  does  Hi  SO4  mean?" 

Dixie  Seaton — "Oh!  I  know.     It's  right  on  the  end  of  my  tongue,  but  I 
can't  say  it." 

Mr.  Cramer — "You  had  better  spit  it  out  quick.    It's  sulphuric  acid." 


Catherine  Brooks — "The  other  day  I  bumped  into  a  lady  carrying  an  um- 
brella and  a  little  girl  in  her  hand. 


Sleepy  Leona,  come  blow  your  horn, 
The  sun's  rising  high  on  this  bright,  shining  morn. 
Where's  the  little  girl  with  excuses  so  neat? 
Under  the  blankets  snoring,  asleep. 


Betty  Herbert: — "You  have   a  finely  chiseled  mouth,  Ted.     It  ought  to 
be  on  a  girl's  face." 

Ted  O'Brien — "Well,  I  never  miss  a  chance." 


Miss  Farwell  (in  L-9  Latin) — "Now,  class,  without  looking  at  your  books, 
we  will  close  the  door." 


Stephen  Patterson  (at  a  country  store) — "Have  you  anything  in  the  shape 
of  tires?" 

Salesman — "Yes,  we  have  some  nice  fresh  doughnuts." 


Mr.  Beardsley  (on  test  day) — "Charles,  are  those  questions  you?" 
Charles  Kiler — "No,  sir;  the  answers  are  the  trouble  makers." 


Miss  Farwell — "What  brought  about  Caesar's  death?" 
Student — "Roman  punches." 


Katherine  Livingston  (translating  Caesar) — "All  of  Caesar  had  to  be  every- 
thing at  once." 


Mrs.  Hall — "James,  take  your  seat." 

James  Archer — "I  can't,  it's  nailed  to  the  floor." 


Eleanor  Abadie   (to  Virginia   Carlysle) — "Virginia,  my  mother  wants  to 
see  you  on  the  phone.' 


Hapgood  Kipp — "Do  you  believe  ignorance  is  bliss?" 
Ira  Compton — "Yes,  why?" 
Hapgood — "You  seem  happy." 


Jack  Boegle  (in  H-9  History) — "The  squires  had  to  be  able  to  ride  well, 
and  to  hurdle  fences  just  like  the  rest  of  the  horses." 


Miss  De  Lancie — "Pardon  me,  but  may  I  speak  to  you  in  a  minute?" 
Miss  Ellerhorst  (who  was  reading  to  class) — "Yes,  in  1788." 


Azalea  Kierulff   (in   Gym) — "Has  anyone  found  a  stocking  with  Azalea 
Kierulff  in  it?" 


Corey  went  to  sleep  in  class; 

Miss  Christy  woke  him  up. 

She  sent  him  to  the  nurse  post  haste, 

To  write  his  symptoms  up. 


Jean  Crew — "Bobbie,  can  you  tell  me  what  a  pretzel  is?" 

Bobbie  Lovell — "Yes,  I  think  a  pretzel  is  a  cracker  with  cramps." 


Clerk  at  hotel — "Room  with  or  without  bath,  madam?" 

Mrs.  Brown — "With,  please." 

Oliver — "Aw,  ma,  this  is  a  pleasure  trip." 


Teacher — "There's  no   doubt   that   this   is   the   handsomest   class   in  the 
school,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  beauty  and  brilliancy  so  seldom  go  together."'  z 
Virginia  Travis — "Why,  I  think  they  do!" 

Teacher — "So  I  see,  Virginia,  you  rate  yourself  one  hundred  per  cent." 


Teacher — "Have  you  completed  the  lessons  you  missed?" 
Willard  Louis — "Yes,  I  made  them  up." 
Teacher — "It  sounded  like  it." 

Off  to  hunt  the  sportive  deer 
Tom  Stevenson  went  without  a  fear, 
But  when  he  returned  to  school  once  more, 
He  had  nothing  to  show  but  big  red  fours. 


Mrs.  Hoskins  (to  Lawrence  Graham) — "If  you  would  take  that  gum  out 
of  your  mouth  I'd  enjoy  it." 


Now  I  lay  me  down  to  rest, 
To  study  hard  I've  tried  my  best,, 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I'd  have  no  hard  exams  to  take, 


Gertrude  Burgan  (in  H-9  Science) — "I  saw  a  rainbow  around  the  moon  the 
other  night,  Mr.  Cramer.    I  think  the  moonshine  must  have  caused  it,  don't  you?" 


Little  Girl  (in  low  1st  grade,  to  her  mother  after  her  first  physical  educa- 
tion lesson) — "Mother,  the  teacher  said  'flex,  extend,  flex,  extend,  adnoids  iru" 


Goodwin  Ferris  (translating  Latin)-V-"Brutus  threw  his  feet  at  Caesar," 


Goodwin  Ferris  (in  H-9  English>*-"The  engineers  decided  to  go  over  the 
bridge  before  it  was  built." 


Gen'rul  had  a  little  lid, 

A  stovelid,  black  as  coal, 

And  everywhere  that  gen'rul  went, 

That  lid  was  sure  to  role. 

He  rolled  the  thing  to  school  one  day 
And  everybody  laughed, 
To  see  that  Napoleon  Bones-apart 
Had  mastered  a  new  craft. 


W  hat  would  happen  if  Catherine  Morton  started  to  shrink? 


TIMELY  ADVICE  TO  IRA  COMPTON. 

Don't  study  when  you're  tired, 

For  that  would  never  do. 
Don't  study  when  you're  happy, 

'Cause  that  will  make  you  blue. 
Don't  study  in  the  daytime, 

Don't  study  in  the  night, 
But  study  all  the  other  times, 

With  all  your  main  and  might. 


Ralph  Frentrup  (in  H-9  English) — "He  spake  into  Caesar's  great  ear. 


Teacher — "What  is  space?" 

Richard  Bradshaw — "Space — space.    Well,  I  have  it  in  my  head,  but  I  can't 
explain  it." 

s.  o.  s. 

A  dripping  pan  for  George  St.  John's  hair. 

A  Maxim  Silencer  for  Paul  Heder. 

A  scooter  for  General  Napoleon  Stovelid  Woods. 

A  stenographer  to  take  down  Wayne  Hilman's  personal  opinions. 

A  magnavox  for  Elsie  Worthy. 


George  McGinnis  (while  announcing  "Target"  dance)— "The  Varsity  Candy 
Store  will  pray  for  us." 


Teacher  (in  Latin  class) — "Frank,  conjugate  the  verb  'say.'  " 
Frank  Muney — "Tell  me  what  it  is  quick,  Ralph!" 
Ralph  Frentrup — "Darned  if  I  know." 

Frank — 'Darnedifino,  darnifinare,  darnifinavi,  darnifinatus !" 


Teacher — "What  is  a  leper?" 

Marian  Haynes — "A  leper  is  an  animal  belonging  to  the  cat  family. 


Ralph,  Ralph,  the  policeman's  son 
Copied  some  French  that  was  only  begun; 
The  French  was  bad  and  Ralph  was  sad, 
For  Miss  Vaissade  gave  a  4  to  the  lad. 


Fenton  Arnold — "Roger  Bacon  predicted  that  horses  would  be  able  to 
go  without  carriages." 


Bert  McCord — "Where  is  the  home  of  the  swallow? 
Tom  Stevenson — "In  the  stomach." 


Miss  B.  Mayne  (in  H-9  English) — "I've  been  running  around  in  my  mind 
to  find  the  best  method  for  you." 


CHRISTMAS  HINTS 

A  curling  iron  for  Walter  O'Brien. 
Stilts  for  Azalea. 

One  more  chance  for  Billy  Baldwin. 
The  "daily  dozen"  for  Bobby  Adams. 
A  charge  of  dynamite  for  David  McVean. 
A  hair  net  for  Campbell  Judge. 
A  kiddie-kar  for  Ira  Compton. 


Miss  B.  Mayne  (in  H-9  English,  talking  about  the  essay  "Work  and  Earn' 
No  class,  there  is  no  work  for  tomorrow  except  "Work  and  Earn." 


Miss  B.  Mayne — "Class,  tonight  we  shall  keep  open  house  to  see — Spencer 


Music  teacher — "What  is  the  national  air  of  Italy?" 
Frank  Burger — "Garlic." 


Oliver  Brown — "Do  you  know  why  I  scratch  my  head?" 
Raymonl  Smith — "No,  why?" 

Oliver  Brown — "Because  I'm  the  one  who  knows  where  it  itches." 


Mrs.  Abbott — "Dorothy,  can  you  name  the  chief  product  of  Mexico?" 
Dorothy  Davis — "Yes'm;  trouble." 


Miss  Christy — "Can  you  give  your  oral  composition?" 
Bert  McCord— "I  think  so." 

Miss  Christy — "No  'thinks'  in  here,  man,  we're  all  'cans.'  " 


Lily  Ballon  (in  L-9  English) — "I  didn't  get  my  oral  composition  back." 


Francis  Cooke — "Say,  James,  how  long  could  I  live  without  brains? 
James  Archer — "That  remains  to  be  seen." 


ANSWERS? 

What  made  Curtis  Ball? 

Was  James  in  Robin  Hood's  band? 

What  did  Antoinette  Grant? 

Where  is  Douglas'  Dickie? 

What  does  Roily  Reade? 

Where  does  Pearl  spend  her  Winters? 

What  makes  Katherine  Quail? 

Why  is  Elsie  Worthy? 

Where  did  Madeline  Hoppin? 

What  case  did  Campbell  Judge? 

What  did  Elvyn  Hunt: 

Who  does  Tracey  Cuttle 


A  XMAS  WISH 

Teacher — "Now,  I  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  vacation  and  come  back 
to  school  with  plenty  of  brains." 

Automatic  class — "Same  to  you!" 


Helen  Coxhead — "How  is  your  brother  getting  along  with  his  school  work?" 
Mary  Grinnell — "Oh,  splendidly!   He  hasn't  heard  a  complaint  from  one  of 
his  teachers  yet." 

Helen — "Why,  I  didn't  think  he  was  getting  as  deaf  as  that.'* 


Ralph  Frentrup  (in  History) — "My  topic  is  about  Alfred  and  the  dames." 


Mrs.  Atherton — "What  is  the  difference  between  man  and  animal?" 
Jack  Boegle — "Two  feet.' 


Mr.  Richardson  (in  5th  study) — "The  table  may  rise;  it  is  dismissed." 


Miss  Vaissade — "Can  anyone  tell  me  how  to  distinguish  a  grave  accent?" 
Alice  Kingsley — "It  slopes  toward  the  end  of  the  word  and  the  grave  is 
the  end." 


Genevieve  Watkins — "The  meeting  will  now  come  to  order.    The  secretary 
will  please  read  the  meter." 


Teacher — "Tracy,  what  is  a  proverb?" 

Tracey  Cuttle — "I  don't  know.    We  have  only  had  adverbs." 


Miss  Bergen  (to  Mary  Lynip) — "You  should  not  disturb  a  person  when  he 
is  busy  holding  numbers  in  his  head." 


Ray  Heydecker — "Prince  John  was  angry  when  Cedric  toasted  his  brother 
Richard." 


Mrs.  Atherton  (to  Mary  Grinnell,  in  H-9  History) — "Was  the  route  made 
by  land  or  water?" 

Mary — "It  was  made  by  sea." 


A  REVISION— DEDICATED  TO  FRED  EHLAMAN 

Miss  Smyrl  is  my  teacher; 

I  shall  not  flunk; 
She  maketh  me  to  recite  my  lessons, 

Even  tho'  I  have  them  punk! 
She  leadeth  me,  by  the  ear, 

To  room  13,  her  class  room,  when  I  cut  ur 
Yea,  tho'  I  walk  in  the  halls  of  Willard  School,  I  fear  no  evil; 

For  one  of  the  faculty  is  ever  near  me. 
Surely  I  shall  dwell  in  the  Willard  School  forever; 

If  the  faculty  changeth  not  its  ways. 
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